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Dr. Dora V. Smith, professor of education 
at the nig ioomag & of Minnesota, is a 
Minnesota State honorary member. She 
is in wide demand as a writer, lecturer 
and consultant for school systems inter- 
ested in improvement of curricula. 


Dr. Jane Maltby has just completed her 
term as president of Zeta Chapter, New 
Haven, Connecticut. She has m an 
elementary school principal, English in- 
structor and guidance counselor in high 
school, and for the past ten years Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Department in 
the public schools of Hamden. She is a 
fellow of the American Psychological 
Association and the International Council 
of Women Psychologists. 


Mrs. Marie Elmore Baxter of Nu Chapter, 
Virginia, has m writing short stories, 
ms, articles and devotional material 
or almost ten years. Her poem, “A 
Woman’s Prayer,’ in the Winter, 1958 
in was her first writing to appear 

in a Delta Kappa Gamma publication. 


Delsie Holmquist, Epsilon Chapter, is the 
Dean of General Education of Moorhead 
State College in Minnesota. For four 
years she has been consultant in general 
education for the Mid-West project of 
the American Social Hygiene Association 
in Personal and Family Living. 


The Honorable Edith Green, United 
States Representative to Congress from 
the Oregon Third District, has received 
national recognition for her efforts to 
secure legislation for the benefit of Amer- 
ican education. She is an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Chapter, Oregon. 


Marjorie Lindsey Brewer of Gamma Iota 
Chapter, Texas, is the author of “Our 
American Heritage,” a collection of 
ms designed to bring the nation’s 
istory to vivid life for children. Last 
year she received a Freedoms Foundation 
award for her essay, “Why We Teach.” 


Dorothy D. Smith is an assistant professor 
of elementary education at the Duluth 
Branch of the University of Minnesota. 
Miss Smith spent two years as an elemen- 
tary education specialist in Ecuador 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Inter American Affairs. She belongs to 
Beta Chapier. 


Marion J. Russell, a member of Alpha 
Delta Chapter, is a social studies teacher 
in Skokie Junior High School in Win- 
netka, Illinois. In 1937-38 she took a 
trip around the world in the northern 
hemisphere. In 1949-50 she traveled in 
every country in Central and South 
America and the islands of the Carib- 
bean, visiting more that one hundred 
schools and serving on the faculty of the 
University of Chile for a summer session. 
Mamie L. Anderzhon received the $2,000 
Lambda State Foreign Scholarship and 
a Fulbright Teaching Grant to India in 
1956-57. She assisted in the directing of 
social studies workshops for classroom 
teachers and visited more than 125 
schools. A junior high school teacher of 
social studies in Oak Park, Illinois, Miss 
Anderzhon is a member of Iota Chapter. 
Mrs. Anna C. Petteys returned recently 
from a trip to Russia and Czechoslavakia, 
where she visited many schools and 
studied the work and attitude of women 
educators. Mrs. Petteys is a state honor- 
ary member in Colorado, where she has 
served on the State Board of Education 
since 1950 and acted as its chairman for 
the last three years. For ten years she 
served as a trustee of the Colorado state 
colleges of education. She is co-owner 
and publisher of the Sterling Journal- 
Advocate. 

Bessie Jane Reed of Kalamazoo retired 
in 1954 after more than thirty years as 
high school librarian and teacher of 
library science. Her last two years were 
spent in the library at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, which owes so much to Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone. Mrs. Reed wrote the 
biography of Mrs. Stone as part of her 
work on the Committee on Pioneer 
Women. She is currently treasurer of 
Epsilon Chapter. 

Sara Rives of Covington, Kentucky, im- 
mediate past Northeast Regional Director, 
with a friend, Virginia Bohn, teacher of 
remedial reading, wrote the Litany for 
Teachers for a program of the Northern 
Kentucky Education Association. The 
portion of the litany printed here was 
part of the program for the 1957 North- 
east Regional Conference and was used 
again for the Northeast Regional Break- 
fast at the 1958 International Convention. 
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The Spiritual Unity of Women 
Around the World 


By Dora V. Smith 


Excerpts from an address given at the Birthday Luncheon 
1958 International Convention, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


t Is a great honor that you do me 
in inviting me to speak to this 
magnificent audience, representing 
the teachers of this continent and 
beyond, on the most important sub- 
ject facing our generation—mutual 
understanding among the nations 
of the world. 

Just one thing is lacking, and 
that is the color scheme of the 
teachers of the world. I have talked 
to audiences of black teachers, of 
brown teachers and of yellow teach- 
ers. In Honolulu I had the rare 
experience of welcoming to my 
workshop of ninety-three, teachers 
representative of all races in one 
group. Somehow we must catch a 


glimpse of this mighty assembly of 
the teachers of the world. 

We who teach in the schools of 
North America represent 7 per cent 
of the world’s children, separated 
from their fellows by an ocean on 
each side of the continent. And 
these 7 per cent are in all prob- 
ability the most highly favored 
children of the world. What do we 
know of the other 93 per cent? 

Out of the discussions of a great 
conference like this, we begin to 
discover how much alike are the 
fundamental problems which face 
women everywhere. We realize, 
too, how similar are the attitudes 
and methods by which they strive 
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to contribute wisely and effectively 
to the life of their countries through 
dedication to children and youth 
wherever they are. 

Recently a great conference in 
Bandung set forth the aspirations of 
the peoples of the East: 

1. Democratic _ self-government, 

free of foreign influence. 

2. A full measure of human dig- 
nity, regardless of race, creed 
or color. 

3. Rapid economic development, 
broadly shared by all the na- 
tion’s people. 

4. Abolition of war and creation 
of expanding areas of good 
will 


If one questions whether common 
aims bind the peoples of the world 
together, he needs only to note in 
these words a bold reaffirmation of 
the principles of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. He will 
know, too, that making these aims 
a reality could keep the nations of 
the world, including our own, busy 
in a common enterprise for many 
generations to come. We might then 
emerge with a parallel Declaration 
of Interdependence, on which the 
hopes of the world for peace and 
progress so surely depend. 

I am indebted for the phrase 
Declaration of Interdependence to 
Professor I. L. Kandel, whose 
speech on “Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism in Education” is one of 
the most thoughtful of recent years. 
Organization for international co- 
operation, he believes, can never 
succeed until the attitudes of the 
people are changed. These, he 


thinks, are effected primarily by the 
schools in which the women of the 
world exert great influence. He de- 
plores emphasis upon military cam- 
paigns, loyalty based upon success 
in battle and the spirit of revenge 
for defeat. “Who,” he asks, “will 
substitute for Creasy’s Fifteen Deci- 
sive Battles of the World—Fifteen 
Potent Ideas That Have Changed 
the Course of History?” 

Indeed, so impressed is Professor 
Kandel with the potential influence 
of the schools that he suggests 
changing the preface of the 
UNESCO Constitution from “Since 
wars are made in the minds of 
men—” to “Since wars are put into 
the minds of children still in school, 
it is in the minds of children still © 
in school that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” This is hard- 
ly fair to leaders in the social studies 
who have worked long and faith- 
fully to bring about the very em- 
phasis Dr. Kandel desires, yet the 
cause is one in which women every- 
where may find a common goal in 
a world where biographies of mili- 
tant heroes are appearing annually 
in all nations. 

President Eisenhower two years 
ago proposed a People-to-People at- 
tack on the problems of internation- 
al understanding which has fired 
the imaginations of the American 
people. I should like to reduce this 
formula to its lowest terms and 
suggest for Delta Kappa Gamma a 
person-to-person acquaintance with 
women around the world. The un- 
known is always mysterious, differ- 
ent and the object of suspicion. 























Stereotypes abound; old-time cos- 
tumes persist though they are worn 
chiefly on ceremonial occasions. 
Sometimes even color of skin or a 
difference in language becomes a 
barrier to understanding. It is to 
dispel such unreasoning attitudes 
that international conferences exist. 

Two years ago it was my privi- 
lege to spend a year in the countries 
of the Far and Near East and in the 
Mediterranean countries of Europe, 
looking for children’s books which, 
if translated into English, would ac- 
quaint our children with theirs as 
they are today. At the same time, 
I visited the major teacher training 
colleges in these nations, coming to 
know individual men and women 
who have contributed much to both 
fields. 

This person-to-person contact I 
should like to share with you by 
introducing to you some half dozen 
women whose friendship and whose 
devotion to the cause you and I 
hold dear brought me a sincere 
conviction of the spiritual unity of 
women around the world. 

First, may I introduce to you 
Miss Hoshino, formerly head of 
Tsuda College for Women in To- 
kyo, beloved by every girl who 
came under her influence. Keen in 
intellect, womanly in her interest in 
the education of women of the 
future, she chose the best of what 
she had seen of women’s education 
around the world and adapted it to 
the needs of her own people. Un- 
accustomed as I was to the tradi- 
tions of the Orient, I trembled at 
the rhythmic rising and bowing of 
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the student audience as I rose to 
speak to them, but the three who 
came to do graduate work with me 
at Minnesota proved they had 
minds of their own. 

Little and round and smiling, 
Miss Hoshino was my first visitor at 
International House in Tokyo. She 
wore a plain-colored kimono of 
older days, although her successor, 
who accompanied her, wore a tai- 
lored Western suit. In her hand 
Miss Hoshino carried a basket of 
fruit tied up in a beautiful maroon 
and gold scarf. I never did find out 
whether she knew these are Min- 
nesota colors. At any rate, I couldn't 
bear to part with either basket or 
scarf, and I brought them home 
with me. Today they are the proud 
possessions of a Tsuda College 
graduate who is married and living 
in Minneapolis. 

Miss Hoshino has an abundance 
of white hair, most unusual in 
Japan. I shall always remember the 
laughter in her eyes as she told 
of being stopped by a small boy 
in the street, who asked, “Lady, 
could you spare a bit of that hair 
for a Santa Claus beard?” 

It was Miss Hoshino who intro- 
duced me to “Aunt Maraoka,” 
famed radio storyteller in Japan. 
Jolly and friendly, she had a real 
sparkle in her eyes as she watched 
us try to sit on our knees at Miss 
Hoshino’s party at a Japanese tea- 
house. 

“You don’t have to, you know, if 
you don’t want to,” she said, and 
we straightway unbuckled our legs 
from under us. Her stories are 
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the joy of the children’s radio hour 
in Tokyo. Several volumes of them 
have appeared in print. She teaches 
storytelling in a _teacher-training 
college and, along with Mr. Fugita, 
helps to gather and publish yearly 
the best writing of the children in 
the schools. 

This kind of publication of writ- 
ings by children is promoted in 
India, too. Each year Shankar's 
Weekly puts out a Children’s Art 
Number, reproducing the best sto- 
ries and paintings produced by 
35,000 children from fifty-four coun- 
tries, together with their photo- 
graphs. Its purpose is “to help 
children around the world,” says 
the Minister of Education, “to share 
with one another the fruits of their 
self expression in prose and verse,” 
revealing “something of the simi- 
larities as well as the differences 
that make this world of ours such 
a fascinating place and demonstrat- 
ing the rich variety of life mir- 
rored in its peaceful activities.” 

As in most of the countries of the 
Far and Middle East, the intellec- 
tual women of Japan hold an im- 
portant place in the affairs of the 
nation. For example, I should like 
to put alongside Miss Hoshino and 
“Aunt Maraoka,” Miss Sakanishi, a 
tense, scholarly woman of tremen- 
dous drive and public spirit. A 
graduate of the Tokyo Women’s 
College, she took a B.A. degree at 
Wheaton College in Massachusetts 
and an M.A. at the University of 
Michigan. After teaching in Holler’s 
College in Virginia, she served 
as head of the Japanese section of 


our Library of Congress prior to 
World War II. The list of her serv- 
ices is indicative of the high posi- 
tion educated women may achieve 
in Japan. 

From 1946 to 1953 Miss Sakanishi 
was consultant to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Upper 
House of the National Diet. She 
served as a member of the Com- 
mission on the National Parks Serv- 
ice, on the National Railway Board 
and on the Labor Relations Board. 
She was a member of the Textbook 
Commission of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, of the Fulbright Commis- 
sion, of the Cabinet Council on 
Cultural Activities, of the Board of 
the National Broadcasting Coop- 
erative and of the Cabinet Council © 
on Motion Pictures. 

In 1953 Miss Sakanishi lectured 
in five Indian universities, and in 
1955 she served on the national 
board of UNESCO for India and 
Burma. After the occupation in 
Japan was ended, she fought strenu- 
ously against a movement to get rid 
of everything American and urged 
the examination of recent changes 
on the basis of merit alone. 

“By nature,” she wrote to me in 
response to my request for data 
about her activities, “women are 
well qualified to bring about better 
understanding and peace in this 
troubled and divided world.” 

Now, may I introduce to you a 
lively little woman from Athens, 
Olympia Kokevi. I went to Athens 
with an armful of greetings from 
our Home Economics Department, 
in which she had studied. Fired 
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with a desire to serve the people of 
Greece out in the villages, Miss 
Kokevi was helping in various serv- 
ice enterprises. The Queen of 
Greece had been instrumental in 
establishing a luxury tax by means 
of which the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and secretary-treasurers of 
the recently organized villages were 
brought to Athens each year for a 
three-weeks’ workshop known as the 
King’s Institute, where problems of 
village improvement were discussed. 
Miss Kokevi lectured on such sub- 
jects as diet, sanitation and soil con- 
servation. Sunday was the day for 
outings, and she and my sister and I 
joined one hundred village secre- 
tary-treasurers — ninety-three men 
and seven women—in three army 
trucks on a trip to the beautiful 
coastal town of Sunion, where the 
ruins of the temple of Poseidon 
were the subject of an educational 
lecture. Never have I heard such 
singing nor such jollity from early 
morning until late at night. 

Born on the island of Crete, Miss 
Kokevi went to Belgium to study 
home economics and agriculture 
and later worked with both men 
and women in the rural areas of 
Greece. During the war, she ran 
an Infant Nutrition van as a nurse 
for the Greek Red Cross. In 1946 
she spent a year and a half in 
France studying the improvement 
of rural family life. She later visited 
South Wales to see the work of the 
Women’s International Institute and 
represented Greece at the Inter- 
national Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics in Sweden. 


After all that, Miss Kokevi came 
to Minnesota for an M.A. in home 
economics with a minor in agricul- 
ture and visited extension centers 
in Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Now she teaches in the 
Women’s Training College in Ath- 
ens and in the School of Social 
Work. She gives volunteer demon- 
strations constantly for teachers, 
policemen, priests and community 
leaders. Wherever she goes in the 
world, she learns the language of 
each new country during the winter 
preceding her visit. She left school, 
however, already reasonably pro- 
ficient in English, French and Ger- 
man. 

“Out of my contacts,” she said, 
“in Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Turkey, Iraq, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland and _ the 
United States, I want to say, we 
are all the same. We feel and act 
the same way, and the more we 
know about each other, the more 
we are able to understand others. 
And only by understanding—a deep 
and true understanding—will it be 
possible to have a spiritual unity 
among the women of the world.” 
Miss Kokevi's own sprightly spirit 
and her dedication to the uplift of 
her own people have endeared her 
to them and to the hundreds of per- 
sons in other nations whose lives 
she has touched. 

Crossing the Mediterranean, we 
met two remarkable women in 
Cairo. One is Mrs. Amena E] Said, 
a dynamic leader among women in 
the Arab world. A distinguished 
journalist, she works with Dar el 
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Hilal, a publishing firm which owns 
seven magazines of large circulation 
throughout the Middle East. Editor- 
in-chief of one of them, she serves 
women’s interests on the editorial 
staff of three others. Her two week- 
ly columns encompass a wide range 
of topics, social, educational and 
political. In recognition of her keen 
interest and broad understanding of 
the affairs of Middle Eastern wom- 
en, she was appointed a member 
of the High Council for Replanning 
the Egyptian Society and also of 
the UNESCO National Committee 
of Education and the Arts. 

“Wherever I go,” she said, “I 
study the status of women for the 
benefit of Egypt. I like the people 
I meet everywhere, and everywhere 
I have left good friends behind.” 
This means much because she has 
been three times to India and Pakis- 
tan, eight times to the Arab world, 
five times to Europe and twice to 
England and the United States. 
“Everywhere,” she says, “the edu- 
cated women are helping in the 
building of nations.” 

How I wish I could tell you much 
about Mrs. Asma Fahmy, the gifted 
and gracious director of the Insti- 
tute of Education for women in 
Cairo! She was one of two woman 
presidents of the largest teachers 
college in the Middle East. The 
response to my letter came from the 
college telling of her death by acci- 
dent a few months after my visit to 
the Institute. She combined a high 
sense of idealism for the women of 
Egypt with a gift for administration 
and a warm personal interest in 








students and faculty alike. She was 
beloved and respected by both men 
and women on her staff. It is said 
that in her funeral procession wom- 
en marched through the streets of 
Cairo for the first time in history. 
The sense of loss of such a woman 
is especially great in countries 
where educated women are few in 
number in comparison with the 
total population. 

It was my good fortune to stay 
in the home of Miss Amy Rustomji 
in Bombay. Educated in the Ca- 
thedral Girls High School and in 
Elphinstone College in Bombay, 
she took her degree in English at 
Girton College, Cambridge. Every- 
where in the Orient there is a quar- 
rel as to which English shall be 
taught—British or American. You 
may guess which side of the 
question she is on. In fact, the 
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fearlessness with which Miss Rus- 
tomji expresses her convictions 
makes her much in demand at 
international women’s meetings in 
her part of the world. 

After serving as a high school 
teacher, she became a school in- 
spector, organized early training 
classes for teachers in Bombay and 
then became head of the local train- 
ing college. Retirement age in India 
is fifty-four. Few men live to reach 
it because the span of life is short. 
Fortunately, Miss Rustomji is a vig- 
orous person. Since her retirement 
she has devoted herself to worthy 
causes in education, the Interna- 
tional Federation of University 
Women and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club. 

To me Miss Rustomjis most in- 
teresting enterprise was her spon- 
sorship of a children’s library for 
the Women’s Clubs of Bombay, the 
only free library for childzen in a 
city of more than a million inhab- 
itants. The books, of course, do not 
circulate. The children go to the 
big reading room to read. The 
books are few in number and dur- 
ing certain months of the year have 
to be packed up and stored because 
the building must be put to other 
uses. Enterprises like these deserve 
the whole-hearted support of wom- 
en’s organizations in this country. 

If ever I found a kindred spirit 
anywhere in the world, it was Mrs. 
Vedide Baha Pars, director of the 
Gazi Teachers College in Ankara, 
Turkey, though no two women ever 
had more totally different back- 
grounds. I am using her as a sort 


of climax because in her own life 
span she represents the transition 
from olden days to a modern world. 
Large and magnificent in build, 
dark in hair and complexion, she 
combines a flashing eye with a dig- 
nity and gentleness of bearing. Her 
sense of humor has, I am sure, 
saved the day for her on many oc- 
casions. She carried a tremendous 
load as head of the largest coedu- 
cational training college in Turkey. 
The graduates of the college go out 
to teach first in small schools in 
underprivileged areas. This, Mrs. 
Pars believes, is as it should be 
because service to the new Turkey 
is her consuming passion. 

She herself grew up in an atmos- 
phere of praying dervishes and 
faithful believers in an old family 
home which belonged to an ancient 
religious order. She read the Koran 
in Arabic. Physically and mentally 
able, she could outstrip the boys in 
her family in both lessons and 
sports. Her grandmother reminded 
her, however, that she was a girl. 
“Never compare yourself with your 
brother,” she admonished. “He is 
a boy. And never win over him at 
lessons or at play.” 

At eleven she was kept behind 
the lattices, taught household duties 
and required to wear the veil when- 
ever she appeared in public. In- 
wardly she rebelled, but this was 
the custom of her country, and she 
could do nothing about it. 

Her father, breaking with the 
tradition of his family, had become 
an army officer. The Graeco-Turkish 
war broke out, and she and her 
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family followed the army, living in 
camps behind the lines. She had 
four months of schooling here and 
three months there until one day, 
as she reached her teens, news came 
that she had been accepted for the 
American Girls College in Instan- 
bul, the women’s division of Robert 
College. There she was shocked to 
discover she had a Greek girl for 
a roommate. The two became fast 
friends and still visit each other in 
their native cities. This was the be- 
ginning, she says, of her interna- 
tional education. 

Like many a leader in the Middle 
East, she cannot speak warmly 
enough of what the American Girls 
College did for her. When she went 
to teach in a small town in the in- 
terior, however, the people were 
suspicious of her, for was she not 
educated by “the foreigners”? Aft- 
er two years of proving herself, she 
achieved her old status. “She has 
not changed,” they said. “She still 
belongs to us.” 

Later she took an M.A. at the 
University of Chicago, where she 
was made a life member of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Soon after Mrs. Pars left college, 
came the sudden change in the 
status of women in Turkey. By law, 
overnight, Ataturk freed the women 
from the veil and gave them equal- 
ity with men. But it was one thing 
to have the law on the books, and 
it was quite another to make its 
provisions a social reality. A hand- 
ful of women, Mrs. Pars among 
them, went out on the street corners 
to tell people what this meant. 





They made speeches at open air 
meetings on educational, social and 
cultural subjects. In short, she says, 
“We represented the presence of 
women in everything.” By 1926 
they had seventeen women in par- 
liament. 

I have told you what she is doing 
today. In addition, she has been 
president of The People’s House, 
Turkey's counterpart of the Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A. and works with the 
Women’s Organization for Child 
Protection. The day I was at her 
college, she was leaving for parlia- 
ment to urge three years of training 
for teachers instead of two. “And 
when we get that,” she said, “we'll 
begin to work for four.” 

“Ideals work,” she tells her stu- 
dents, “as we work toward them.” 
And her ideals are “courage, good 
will and a creative mind.” Finally, 
she ended her letter to me with this 
thought: “I find it encouraging, 
inspiring and educative to conceive 
myself in the spiritual unity of 
women around the world.” 

This is the most inspiring experi- 
ence I have ever had—to know that 
spiritual unity is already achieved 
among women leading in education 
around the world. I cannot close 
without recognizing the fact that 
for every one of these highly edu- 
cated and gifted leaders, thousands, 
perhaps millions, are living in pov- 
erty, hunger, squalor, ignorance and 
disease. To hold up the hands of 
these kindred spirits at work around 
the world seems to me the rarest 
privilege of women in education 
everywhere. 
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Meeting the Needs 


Of Youth 


78™in Our Changing Times 


By Jane M. Maltby 


T? aftermath of wars and de- 
pressions have left deep imprints 
on modern living, resulting in con- 
fusion, apprehension and prolonged 
strain. In an effort to find an easy 
solution for problems contributing 
to the emancipation of youth, sus- 
picion has been cast on all sides for 
a scapegoat on which to place the 
blame. The gamut has been run 
from television, comic books, soft 
pedagogy and parental laxity to 
politics. All may be contributing 
causes to restless strivings, but the 
main reason cannot be the result 
of political beliefs of any one coun- 
try; for youthful rebellion is rum- 
bling not only in the United States 
but also in England, France, Rus- 
sia and other countries, where dif- 
fering theories are the guiding 
philosophies. 


Raymond Kuhlen, in The Psy- 
chology of Adolescent Develop- 
ment, stresses diversity in points of 
view: “The time interval between 
generations is brought into sharp 
focus in the closeness of the family 
situation. Parents may view youth 
as rebellious while youth views par- 
ents as old-fashioned. There is thus 
a lack of common ground and un- 
derstanding. Particularly is this 
true of moral views. Many parents 
cannot accept as ‘right’ and proper 
many behaviors that are common- 
place today but which were deemed 
wrong in the days of their youth. 
The result is that many border-line 


wrongs represent sources of parent- 


youth conflict.” 

Developments in science, sociol- 
ogy and economics have impinged 
on our way of life. The rapid 
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transition in our mode of living has 
brought about radical changes in 
our environment, our mores and 
our interests, which have been dif- 
ficult for us to observe, to compre- 
hend and to accept. Research men, 
investigating all phases of our na- 
tional life, and experts, working as 
a team, attempt to analyze our 
problems and to synthesize and to 
suggest methods for uniting our 
efforts in science, business, industry, 
health and education for the good 
of society. 

Improved transportation facili- 
ties have made it possible for many 
families to move to the suburbs, 
where the growth of population has 
been six times as great as that with- 
in the city limits. For this reason 
regional shopping centers with 
large parking areas have sprung up. 
Information which has been dis- 
seminated regarding food values 
and balanced menus has brought 
about changes in diet and food con- 
sumption Conveniently packed 
frozen foods, all kinds of prepared 
mixes and packaged commodities 
have been put on the market. This 
has_ necessitated larger stores, 
greater variety, more shelf space for 
display, additional services and 
changes in hours. Families shop- 
ping together see, desire and select 
exotic foods and delicacies which 
were formerly unobtainable or rare 
treats. 

John Galbraith in his recent book, 
The Affluent Society, explains that 
taxes have prevented the accumu- 
lation of concentrated wealth for 
those in the upper economic brack- 


et; full employment and increases 
in wages have added to the income 
of the working class; and social 
measures have provided for those 
who are in need of financial help. 
However, he questions the justi- 
fication for increasing production 
which many authorities have advo- 
cated. He contends that the pub- 
licity and the pressure directed 
toward buying new products arous- 
es wants for more and better goods, 
but it does not take into considera- 
tion the genuine needs of society. 
More production will mean a great- 
er accumulation of material things 
for private use, but there will be no 
additional money for public neces- 
sities, such as education, parks, 
slum clearance and other public 
services. He deplores private op- 
ulence and public squalor, and he 
advocates continuance of a sales 
tax since that is the only way state 
and local governments can raise 
rooney for adequate public services. 

In a somewhat humorous vein, 
Mr. Galbraith points out some of 
our inconsistencies: “The family 
which takes its mauve and cerise, 
air - conditioned, power - steered, 
power-braked automobile out for a 
turn passes through streets that are 
badly paved and made hideous by 
litter, blighted buildings, billboards, 
and posts for wires that should long 
since have been put underground. 
They pass on into a countryside that 
has been rendered invisible by com- 
mercial art. (The goods which the 
latter advertise have an absolute 
priority in our value system. Such 
aesthetic considerations as a view 
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of the countryside accordingly come 
second. On such matters we are 
consistent.) They picnic on ex- 
quisitely packaged food from a 
portable icebox by a_ polluted 
stream and go on to spend the night 
at a park which is a menace to pub- 
lic health and morals. Just before 
dozing off on an air mattress, be- 
neath a nylon tent, amid the stench 
of decaying refuse, they may reflect 
vaguely on the curious unevenness 
of their blessings. Is this, indeed, 
the American genius?” 

In sentiment, in song and in real- 
ity, the mother’s hand has rocked 
the cradle and ruled the world. Her 
influence has been a guiding force 
from babyhood through school 
days. Now technological and scien- 
tific expansion have opened the way 
for new careers for women. When 
the mother has a full-time job away 
from home, the rearing of children 
must be left to others. This tends 
to lessen the unity of family life 
even though it may materially raise 
the standard of living. 

Margaret Mead, noted anthropol- 
ogist, has said of the young mother, 
“She chose wifehood and mother- 
hood, but she did not necessarily 
choose to ‘keep house.’ ” 

Membership in a family unit is 
of utmost importance in directing 
the manner in which the child in- 
terprets and evaluates situations 
outside of the home. He accepts 
the standards of his parents, and 
he responds socially on the basis of 
their determinants. Breakdown in 
parental control and _ ineffectual 
supervision leads to indifference 


toward the home and engenders 
feelings of resentment and confu- 
sion. Deprivation of what a youth 
considers his rights leads to internal 
conflict and rebelliousness. Then 
he is a recruit for gang domination 
where he can find acceptance. 

Peter Blos writes in The Adoles- 
cent Personality: “The group of 
contemporaries is uncompromising 
in its demands that the adolescent 
conform to its standards of behavior 
and belief. It offers him in return 
a security in group belongings and 
in collective responsibility at a time 
when he is abandoning childhood 
relationships and reorienting him- 
self in terms of mature goals.” 

The community has a responsibil- 
ity to provide a healthy environ- 
ment in which the child can develop 
physically and emotionally. It can 
justifiably be concerned with tele- 
vision and radio programs, motion 
pictures and all special services for 
children. Communities are com- 
posed of people and groups with 
varying interests, drives and values; 
each knowing little about the other. 
Industry and business are primarily 
involved with making money; labor 
is desirous of obtaining additional 
benefits; politicians are interested 
in promoting the issues which their 
constituents approve; but education 
endeavors to develop better ori- 
ented future citizens by providing 
educational opportunities for youth. 
_ Today the general public is more 
concerned about schools than ever 
before, realizing that our very exist- 
ence depends upon conserving the 
skills and aptitudes of our young 
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people. All areas are being care- 
fully scrutinized, and curricula are 
being revised in an effort to find 
more efficient means to promote 
mental growth. 

The Fourth Report of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund has stated: “A 
free society nurtures the individual 
not alone for the contributions he 
may make to the social effort but 
also and primarily for the sake of 
the contribution he may make to 
his own realization and develop- 
ment. ... The truth is that never in 
our history have we been in a better 
position to commit ourselves whole- 
heartedly to the pursuit of excel- 
lence.” 

The authors urge that bright 
children be recognized early and be 
given an enriched program which 
will enable them to start advanced 
work as soon as they can profit by 
it; those in the average range need 
a broad general background with 


emphasis on their particular apti- 
tudes; and the subnormal children 
require careful training in order to 
meet their ability. Not all children 
should be expected to do college 
work, but a large number can profit 
from occupational courses. 

About two per cent of the school 
population falls into the classifica- 
tion of gifted children, having IQ’s 
of 180 or above. These children are 
alert and retentive and have ability 
to solve abstract problems as well 
as practical ones. It is considered 
best for their social and psycholog- 
ical development for them to asso- 
ciate with children of their own 
age, for they have much in com- 
mon, but their educational program 
should be enriched and their cre- 
ativity challenged. Many schools 
are placing these students in regu- 
lar classrooms for one session and 
in special classes for the other half 
of the day. There they can follow 





Indian Summer 


By Marie Elmore Baxter 


I stand like some primeval worshipper 

And lift my eyes to fire-toned autumn hills; 

Like altar flames the red and yellow trees 

Are stirred by vagrant wind that moves, then stills. 


The blue-gray smoke-ghosts drift among the trees, 
Pale, thin old wraiths of happy, by-gone days, 
Ethereal reminders of the past... . 

What strange things one can see in autumn haze! 


A blue wind moves across the quiet sky; 
The altar fires begin to flicker, sway; 
Like some primeval priest on holy ground 


I lift my eyes to flaming hills, and pray. 
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programs which will stimulate 
their talents. This requires skilled 
teachers who are versatile, inter- 
ested and well trained. 

Attention should be given to the 
present and future needs and to 
the choice of subject matter which 
is presented to the average student. 
We need some method of predict- 
ing the individual’s potentials, based 
on his ability, interest, attitudes 
and achievement. This requires 
better school records, more accurate 
out-of-school data and adequate 
guidance for identifying general 
aptitude as well as specific skills. 

In the complex pattern of our 
milieu, reality constantly imposes 
new conditions upon a child. He 
is forced to adjust to technological 
changes in his home and in the 
environment; he must learn to con- 
trol his impulses in his contacts with 
persons of different types and ages 
and to develop interpersonal rela- 
tionships with various groups at 
play, at school, and at church. In 
adolescence he must learn to make 
decisions, acquire social graces and 
take on new responsibilities. In 
adulthood he assumes the duties of 
a wage earner, a parent, a good 
neighbor and a responsible citizen. 

Adjustment always requires giv- 
ing up one privilege or pleasure in 
order to enjoy another. It means a 
compromise between the needs of 
the individual and the demands of 
society. When the sacrifice is too 
great, the unrelieved tensions which 
are created cause intense frustra- 
tion and maladjustments are likely 
to result. 


An individual who is unable to 
find satisfaction in the existing en- 
vironment may endeavor to escape 
from reality by day dreaming or by 
wishful thinking in an attempt to 
avoid being constantly reminded of 
his inadequacy. Although this may 
make life less burdensome for him 
at the time, his inability to face 
reality creates additional problems 
which are inclined to grow increas- 
ingly more severe. He then seeks 
to ward off any threat to his feeling 
of insecurity by some defensive 
measure. It requires great diligence 
to maintain an alienating defense, 
and it often interferes with his judg- 
ment, accomplishment and integra- 
tion. He may become so acutely 
sensitive that almost anything 
which occurs to him appears to him 
to be a rejection. In such cases 
encouragement to compéte in some 
activity which will develop a meas- 
ure of proficiency is of utmost 
importance. 

Many personality traits are de- 
rived from the child’s past experi- 
ences, and they determine the be- 
havior pattern which he is inclined 
to follow. If he has been unable 
to accomplish the things which he 
thinks his parents, or those in whom 
he has confidence, have expected of 
him, he will be assailed with anxie- 
ties. This arouses a sense of guilt 
which often distorts the manner in 
which he views himself. It may 
even hinder his ability to make de- 
cisions, to direct his own energies 
and to formulate and complete 
plans independently. Before unfav- 
orable tendencies become habitual, 
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he may be helped if he clearly un- 
derstands what is happening to him 
and he is willing to make an effort 
to overcome his inhibiting inclina- 
tion. 

The basic needs of every indi- 
vidual are love, security, a sense of 
belongingness and a feeling of 
worthwhile accomplishment. The 
child is fortunate who feels that he 
is loved, that all members of 
his household have respect for each 
other and consideration in their re- 
lationship with others. Restrictions 
should be gradually curtailed in 
order to foster maturity and to pro- 
vide opportunity for independent 
thinking; however, the child must 
be given help in observing limits, 
learning to compromise and prac- 
ticing tolerance. 

One has a feeling of belonging 
when he has a share in making de- 
cisions. If his opinions are consid- 
ered valuable, his individuality 
respected and his interests shared, 
he knows that he is an integral part 
of his group or family unit. The 
sense of accomplishment strength- 
ens the ego of every individual. 
When he feels he has group ap- 
proval and that others consider his 
contributions worthwhile, he is 
stimulated to go on to bigger and 
better endeavors. Each successful 
venture will increase his feeling of 
adequacy and prepare him to meet 
the changes and challenges which 
life inevitably presents. 

Walt Whitman, in Leaves of 
Grass, succinctly explains the child’s 
metamorphosis: 





“There was a child went forth 
every day. 
And the first object he look’d 
upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of 
him for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. 


The mother at home quietly plac- 
ing the dishes on the supper 
table 

The mother with mild words, clean 
her cap and gown, a whole- 
some odor falling off her per- 
son and clothes as she walks by, 

The father strong, self-sufficient, 
manly, mean, anger’d, unjust, 

The blow, the quick loud word, 
the tight bargain, the crafty 
lure, 

The family usages, the language, 
the company, the furniture, the 
yearning and swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gain- 
say'd, the sense of what is real, 
the thought if after all it should 
prove unreal, 

The doubts of day-time and the 
doubts of night-time, the curi- 
ous whether and how, 

Whether that which appears is 
so, or is it flashes and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in 
the streets, if they are not 
flashes and specks what are 
they? 


These became part of that child 
who went forth every day, and 
who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day.” 


Personal and Family Livin 
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In the School Curriculum’ 





« ee so they were married and 

(\ lived happily ever after” is a 
part of the substance of an Amer- 
ican dream, our faith in the future 
and the ability of each one to find 
personal happiness within a special 
framework. The “ever after” in- 
cludes children who will go on to 
repeat the pattern of never-ending 
happiness. Our dream is supported 
by the romantic idea of love as the 
miracle that removes all problems 
and lends an enchantment to every 
part of daily living. 

We confirm this dream by our 
approval of youthful lovers. We 
are ready to ignore differences in 
background and temperament and 
bless the urgency of their love. We 
find a special charm in the wonder 








By Delsie Holmquist 


of the love story that unites the poor 
girl and the rich boy or the shy 
boy from the farm who woos and 
wins the beautiful heiress. We do 
not question the happy ending of 
these lovely tales. To do so would 
be to question and doubt some of 
our fundamental beliefs. 

To still our doubts, the alluring 
advertisements on television pro- 
grams and in magazines show us 
that continuing to be happy is mere- 
ly a matter of the right choice of 
those products that will beautify 
the girl and give her the right set- 
ting. Love will remain if the right 
perfume, the right shampoo and the 





®The American Social Hygiene Association has 
materials available concerning personal and 
family living in the school program. 
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right dress are constant reminders 
of her charms and his reason for 
falling in love with her. The right 
kitchen, the right carpet and the 
right foods will make domestic life 
indeed a never-ending joy. For the 
man, his assurance of love and hap- 
piness lies also in his choices. If 
he chooses a certain car, the well- 
tailored suits, even a particular golf 
club, he will find that the girl of his 
choice will continue to cherish him 
until death does them part. We 
may occasionally question the vir- 
tues of these outward signs of wed- 
ded bliss, but we can quell the 
doubts by the accepted adage 
“love will find a way’—the way 
being the ability to make these 
pleasant choices. 

At times we are unwillingly 
shocked out of our dream when we 
are reminded of the alarming rise 
of the divorce rate in our country. 
We are alarmed at the headlines 
screaming accounts of the juvenile 
delinquents in our midst. We de- 
plore the infidelities of marriage 
partners and the reports of family 
quarrels and separations. We would 
like to reject these disturbing dis- 
avowals of our faith in romantic 
love and our firmly rooted beliefs 
in the ideally pictured marriage, 
but the evidences are so near and 
immediate that we cannot ignore 
them. 

In admitting these flaws in our 
wishful thinking, we seek to place 
the blame in general terms. We 
resort to safe attacks. These are 
some of the familiar ones: “Chil- 
dren are given too much freedom” 





... “Parents demand too much of 
their children” . . . “The home isn’t 
what it used to be” . . . “There’s not 
enough discipline in the schools” . . . 
“Some teachers are too strict”. . . 
“The community has no recreation- 
al facilities for young people”... . 
“The community has too much 
recreation; there’s no time except 
for play.” So it goes. Each may 
have some basis of truth, but the 
contradictory nature of the accusa- 
tions suggests the complexity of the 
problems that are a part of family 
living. 

In spite of our lovely dream we 
are forced to realize that while 
marriages and family living may be 
made in heaven, they need to be 


worked at daily here on earth if © 


personal relationships are to be sat- 
isfying. One is not born a skilled 
mathematician; neither is one born 
an effective son, a cooperative sister 
or a wise parent. One learns to 
know the techniques of mathe- 
matics; one also learns the skills, 
abilities and understandings that 
enable him to become a contribut- 
ing member of a family. Learning 
or failure to learn these skills be- 
gins early and continues throughout 
life. Love is a powerful agent in 
all personal relationships, but love 
is not enough if it is not channeled 
into appropriate directions so that 
the thinking, feeling and acting be- 
havior patterns cement rather than 
destroy the purposes and values of 
personal and family living. 

The need for opportunity to learn 
the fundamental processes of hu- 
man relationships is more pressing 
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now than at any other time in our 
history. The great social changes 
that are taking place have removed 
the repetitive patterns that were 
available as examples of family liv- 
ing. As Americans we are con- 
stantly on the move. Ancestral 
houses, family customs, community 
traditions are no longer considered 
a part of our birthright. We no 
longer have the formulas or even 
recipes handed down from father 
to son and mother to daughter con- 
cerning ways of making a living or 
making a home. In fact, we tend 
to reject the ways of the past. We 
find in them no sure methods that 
help in our present way of living. 

The uprootedness that comes 
from moving away from one’s own 
community to live in a larger world 
results in a loosening of the ties of 
family and friends. It is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule that mar- 
riage partners have similar back- 
grounds. The man from California 
meets a girl from New York in 
Illinois. They may be of different 
nationalities, religious faiths and 
educational background, but dif- 
ferences are no barriers to marriage. 
The competence gained in knowing 
the wider world seems to bring an 
earlier social and physical maturity. 
Encouraged by the romanticism of 
our times, the young who are no 
longer restrained by family tradi- 
tions or inherited economic respon- 
sibilities marry at an earlier age 
than their parents did. 

Many of these marriages are sat- 
isfactory, but in many cases social 
maturity is not accompanied by a 


corresponding emotional maturity. 
Fear, disillusionment and unhappi- 
ness for one or both partners are 
the results. Early responsibilities of 
parenthood, lack of vocational skills 
and the heavy burden of financial 
problems are too much for the 
young to bear. Divorce becomes 
the solution, and divorce is coming 
earlier and earlier into many of the 
marriages. A particular divorce 
may solve a particular problem, but 
any divorce touches many areas of 
family living. Parents, children, 
relatives and even the community 
are emotionally threatened by the 
break-up of a personal and family 
relationship. 

The ready answer given by many 
is that those who seek divorce as 
a solution should have better been 
prepared for marriage. The ques- 
tion to follow the answer might be: 
Who should prepare the individual 
for the various roles as son or 
daughter, worker, citizen, parent? 
Can the home as it now exists pro- 
vide all the learning experiences 
that will enable one to accept his 
roles and fulfill them effectively for 
himself and society? 

To admit that the home as it now 
exists cannot accomplish ali these 
purposes is not a denial of it as 
the most fundamental source of 
learning experiences for personal 
and family living. We must recog- 
nize, however, that the home in our 
society has undergone rapid and 
profound changes. Other agencies 
have taken over some of the time- 
honored rituals and activities that 
belonged specifically to the home. 
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Former duties and tasks are taken 
over by the laundry, the super- 
market, the push button and the 
repair man. Few of us are born at 
home; illness and death are re- 
moved for the most part from the 
home; most of our waking hours 
are spent away from home. 

These changes have been revolu- 
tionary and sudden. Within the 
memory of most of us are recollec- 
tions of a very different type of 
family living. We have known home 
as a place where one had work to 
do, a place where one spent the 
time when away from school or the 
job. Home was the place where 
family meals were times to meet 
and talk. One entertained friends 
there. There also one learned that 
the newest baby and grandmother 
were different kinds of beings but 
both were a part of home so one 
learned to live with them and know 
their needs. In that kind of living 
one learned by example and pre- 
cept how to fulfill his present and 
future roles as a member of the 
family. 

Now that the home is no longer 
an operational base but rather a 
way station, many of the skills and 
learnings have to be gained else- 
where. The schools are the logical 
places for acquiring of important 
aspects of this competence because 
of the purpose and function that 
society has assigned to education. 
The schools were set up by our 
society to provide the basic learn- 
ings and skills so that each indivi- 
dual might cultivate his intellectual 
abilities and all of his powers to 





the end that he might become a 
good citizen. Mastery of knowl- 
edge and the development of skills 
and abilities are accepted as the 
best preparation for citizenship and 
personal effectiveness that the 
schools can offer. 

In providing opportunities for 
the individual to acquire skills and 
understandings in personal and 
family living, the schools are not 
encroaching upon the prerogatives 
of the home and family; neither are 
they denying their own function 
which is to produce effective per- 
sons and productive citizens. 

The learnings can and should be 
achieved within the framework of 
the established curriculum. Educa- 


tion for personal and family living © 


is not confined within the narrow 
limits of sex education, “adjust- 
ment,” or the development of skills 
for getting along with other persons. 
The outcomes are rather those that 
may result from content materials 
already within the accepted school 
program. Through a judicious use 
of subject materials, each child may 
be given the opportunity to know 
himself as a highly complex being 
living in a highly complex environ- 
ment that demands much of him 
and of which he can demand much. 
Through this knowledge of himself 
and his environment it is possible 
that he can develop within himself 
love, forbearance and a willingness 
to accept himself and others and 
the world he lives in with the faith 
that life has meaning and that the 
future and his part in it will be 
good. 
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In using the subject matter areas 
as the basis for desired outcomes 
in personal and family living, the 
teacher has a crucial role whether 
he is dealing with kindergarten 
children or college students. The 
teacher must be able to accept him- 
self and his own needs, his frustra- 
tions and his problems and feel 
himself to be important as a con- 
tributing member of society. He 
must also feel that in his interac- 
tions with others he can modify 
and also satisfy his own needs for 
the well-being of himself and so- 
ciety. He should also have the con- 
viction that certain culture patterns 
that become barriers to human wel- 
fare are not fast and permanently 
binding. As needs arise, he must be 
able to realize that rules, rituals 
and traditions can be changed if a 
greater good results. 

The oft-repeated statement “I 
don’t teach a subject; I teach chil- 
dren” is but a half-truth. The teach- 
ing-learning situation involves both 
the child and subject matter. The 
teacher cannot teach a child unless 
he gives him something to learn. 
Every child wants to learn. The 
fact that he can learn is of tremen- 
dous importance to him. Compe- 
tence in learning, even in one area, 
gives a real satisfaction. The secur- 
ity that comes from this competence 
transfers to other areas of living. 

What a child learns and when 
and why he learns are the funda- 
mental problems in teaching. We 
do know that the subject and the 
learner must be brought together 
so that meanings emerge for the 


learner. The meanings are most 
significant when they become real 
in the thinking, feeling and acting 
of the learner. 

The meaningfulness of learning 
is a prime concern. The teacher is 
the interactive force. He must have 
an understanding of the one who 
is learning and a broad knowledge 
of his field. If the teacher knows 
a subject and is unaware of the 
needs of the learner, he is likely to 
be only a fact-giver and a rote 
master. If he understands the 
learner and has only scant knowl- 
edge of the subject, he is likely 
to be anxious about his aims, and 
the learner is frustrated because 
he is without direction and purpose. 

The teacher who is concerned 
with education for personal and 
family living like all good teachers 
must have competence in both 
areas. All good teaching involves 
aspects of personal and family liv- 
ing even though sometimes these 
outcomes are by-products rather 
than definitely planned goals. Com- 
petent teachers will realize that no 
new courses are necessary for these 
results. The academic areas need 
not be shelved for new activities. 

If the teacher has developed sat- 
isfactory personal and family re- 
lationships for himself, he will be 
willing to understand that there are 
many ways of achieving these rela- 
tionships. He will realize that each 
child or student has already formed 
attitudes concerning home, parents 
and members of his family. The 
child’s home environment and his 
role in the home may be a happy 
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one for him. He may feel at ease 
and find the patterns thoroughly 
acceptable to him. Another child 
may be miserable at home because 
of the demands made upon him or 
because the emotional climate 
there either stifles or smothers him. 
In such a complex society as ours, 
we cannot prescribe a single for- 
mula that is best for all. There is 
no right or wrong pattern of home 
and family life. Each family must 
find its own design so that each 
member may satisfy his needs as an 
individual and a family member 
without destroying the well-being 
of the others. 

The school through its curricu- 
lum can present each individual 
with opportunities to learn and un- 
derstand many kinds of living, both 
similar to and different from his 
own. By gaining these understand- 
ings and developing values and at- 
titudes, he can accept, reject or 
modify the values and behavior 
patterns that have become a part 
of him through his home and com- 
munity environment. 

The school curriculum is rich in 
its resources for the developing of 
these understandings. The very 
school environment lends itself most 
admirably to the learning of roles. 
Boys and girls are usually assigned 
similar tasks and similar goals. As 
boys and girls progress in the school 
experiences, they are forced to learn 
that there are physiological differ- 
ences that make certain tasks easier 
or more difficult for boys or for 
girls. They are also made aware, 
through school experiences, that the 


adult world has different expecta- 
tions for males and for females. 
Within the confines of the class, 
through subject matter, the manner 
of presentation and the general at- 
mosphere, each child learns much 
concerning his sex role. 

The enormous task of the teacher 
and the school is to provide means 
by which each boy and girl 
through these learnings can satisfy 
his needs as a person and his needs 
as male or female in his present 
roles and can prepare for future 
roles. The task becomes an increas- 
ingly difficult one because of the 
social changes in our world that 
have loosened the fixed ideas of 
what the masculine and feminine 


roles should be. Working mothers, ° 


the institution of the baby-sitter, 
easily operated machines have 
changed the roles of wife and 
mother and have lessened the bar- 
riers between what is strictly a 
man’s job and what is woman's 
work. Since we cannot define what 
is the man’s or woman’s exact job 
in personal and family living now 
nor predict what it will be in the 
future, much wisdom is required 
of those who prepare children to 
become citizens, parents and effec- 
tive members of a family. 

In such a situation there can be 
no prescribed materials and meth- 
ods. Each teacher must use his 
own resources and those of the 
community. The long range out- 
come may seem difficult of attain- 
ment and perhaps can never be 
fully realized. But if each child is 
given the opportunity to develop 
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his skills and understanding within 
the areas of his abilities, whether 
male or female, and if each individ- 
ual can use his potentialities in the 
choice of his work, his creation of 
a home and fulfillment of his own 
personality, the hostilities and com- 
petition between the sexes may be 
lessened and family living may be- 
come a true partnership. In this 
partnership each can share in his 
own particular way. The way will 
be in accord with the potentials 
of each member, rather than dic- 
tated by rules imposed by others. 

All subject materials do not lend 
themselves equally to the develop- 
ment of concepts and values in 
family living. A detailed analysis 
of the possibilities within each sub- 
ject is not feasible nor desirable. 
Each schoolroom is unique. What 
is appropriate for one group may 
be completely useless within an- 
other. Certain general ideas may 
be suggested, however, of ways and 
means of incorporating personal 
and family living within the daily 
schedule of assigned subject matter. 

Reading and literature afford 
abundant opportunities. The earli- 
est picture books that portray chil- 
dren and their activities, houses 
and occupants, workers and com- 
munity activities are formative 
influences. A wise selection of these 
books will include many different 
ways of life. The restricted use of 
only the well-fed, well-clothed 
children with smiling parents and 
clean, freshly painted houses as the 
examples of what a family and 
home life should be may be a 


source of anxiety to many children. 
Pictures, often of real scenes of 
different kinds of living, can lead 
to the understanding that there are 
many kinds of homes, of work and 
of people. From these can come 
an understanding that love and 
companionship can exist in many 
kinds of places among many kinds 
of people. 

With the development of skill in 
reading, literature can become the 
vehicle for understanding of self 
and others. Even in the early 
grades, reading can help the child 
to realize that all persons have cer- 
tain needs and that there are many 
ways to satisfy these needs. As he 
develops his reading abilities, liter- 
ature becomes a means of widen- 
ing his experiences. A well-selected 
book can help him define his prob- 
lems and intensify his joys. The 
right book at the right time may 
help the individual in his emotional 
problems. The sentimentality and 
the lush romanticism that the mass 
media of today spreads over love, 
marriage and family ties may be 
counteracted by a book or books 
that treat love, courtship and mar- 
riage with respect and honesty. The 
seeming disenchantment of the 
young very often hides an idealism 
that has been betrayed. The de- 
light that comes from reading books 
in school can make reading a habit 
that carries over into adult and 
family living. Such a habit not only 
may solve problems of leisure-time 
activities but also may be reward- 
ing in itself as a shared family ex- 
perience. 
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The present stress on the impor- 
tance of science in the schools is 
of real value in personal and family 
living. The pursuit of scientific 
knowledge may lead to the choice 
of satisfying occupations for both 
males and females. In addition, of 
real gain to all students will be the 
increase in knowledge of their 
world and the great possibilities 
that the space age offers to every- 
one. This knowledge will be essen- 
tial if one is to live realistically in 
the present world. The facts and 
information that bombard us con- 
cerning the atom and its powers can 
be systematized in the schools. 
Even the youngest children can be 
given adequate information so that 
the frightening aspects of these new 
discoveries may be viewed with 
perspective and the positive and 
beneficial aspects made real. Per- 
sonal and family living is threatened 
when even one member is made 
anxious by vague and ever-present 
fears. Each person becomes more 
certain in his personal relations if 
he is at home in his physical world 
and knows its essential laws. 

A knowledge of the physical 
world must be supplemented and 
complemented by a knowledge of 
one’s self as a physical organism. 
In the study of the human organ- 
ism, the teacher of biology has the 
opportunity to present the human 
body as an important part of hu- 
man personality. If every child can 
learn to accept his own body, even 
with possible handicaps, he is on the 
way to becoming a mature person. 
If the study of the reproductive 


functions of the human _ body 
can be presented permissively and 
yet scientifically at a time when 
the class is ready for it, much of 
the furtiveness, shyness and fear 
in regard to sex can be averted. 
This is not to be considered “sex 
education.” But if a child can be 
led to accept his body and its func- 
tions with respect and understand- 
ing, he is likely to accept his own 
sex role and his sex relationships 
with honesty and without anxiety. 
This result may be accomplished 
not only in science classes but in 
physical education, dramatics, lit- 
erature and art classes. This learn- 
ing of the complexity of the human 
organism takes place most effective-. 
ly if teachers in all areas can ac- 
cept the fact of their own humanity 
and the needs of their own bodies. 

It is generally accepted that 
home economics classes are the 
logical ones for learning skills in 
home making. Home economics 
takes on larger functions, however, 
than teaching girls to sew, to cook, 
to budget and to choose furniture. 
These abilities are of prime im- 
portance and do much to insure 
the effectiveness of the future home 
maker. However, attitudes need to 
be added to these skills. An im- 
portant attitude is the ability to 
realize that each person does not 
necessarily have to accept the same 
standards and ways in preparing 
foods, caring for a baby, decorating 
a table or using money. To accept 
the fact that to some one the buy- 
ing of books is more important than 
buying a new piece of furniture is 
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a recognition that people have dif- 
ferent values and different ways of 
expressing them. The “arena of 
conflict” that is a part of family 
life can be saved many a battle 
if each member is willing to accept 
the fact that to spend money to 
satisfy a seeming whim is not being 
stubborn nor foolish, but that it 
may be a way of preserving some- 
thing within and for himself. The 
making of a home is a science of 
the household, but it is also a 
philosophy of living. This philos- 
ophy seeks to answer the question: 
How can we create and maintain 
an environment in our home so 
that all members can find an inner 
harmony within its walls and its 
influence? 

History and social studies classes 
enable each student to learn the 
responsibilities of citizenship and 
to respect the rights of others within 
the school, home and community. 
History is more than dates and 
events. It is the account of a heri- 
tage that should make us justly 
proud. Pride in our country is one 
of the commonly shared emotions 
that can help to bring members of 
a family together. From the ex- 
periences of our past, students of 
history can learn that in America 
people of various backgrounds can 
live together, and each creed, each 


nationality and each political faith 
adds to the richness of our lives. 
The pattern set by the history of 
America can be repeated in the 
smaller world of the family. Diver- 
gent beliefs and ways of acting do 
not have to lead to discord. A fuller 
measure of living may come from 
the pooling of many separate ex- 
periences. 

In addition to the subjects dis- 
cussed, separate courses may be 
organized in family, marriage and 
family living. Courses and subjects, 
however, cannot guarantee results. 
The emotional and academic cli- 
mate of the whole school is the 
unifying or disrupting force. If a 
school accepts each child as an im- 
portant human being and attempts 
to provide the means by which 
each can develop his assets and ac- 
cept his liabilities, that school is 
fulfilling the function that society 
has given it. It has also developed 
a pattern of human relationships 
that make learning and teaching a 
mutually profitable experience. The 
development of the knowledge and 
abilities that come from this experi- 
ence can lead to understandings 
that permit each person to become 
of worth to himself and in the per- 
sonal and family relationships of 
which he is now and will later 
become a part. 
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By Edith Green 


Excerpts from an address presented at Presidents-Founders 
Banquet, 1958 International Convention, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EVER has so much attention 
LN been focused on every nook 
and cranny of our public education 
system as has been done since the 
advent of Sputnik I last October— 
and rightly so. But I feel sure you 
share my deep chagrin that it 
should have taken such an event 
to shake public apathy. 

While the arrival of the satellite 
age has focused attention on 
schools it has focused more atten- 
tion on H-bombs than on books, 
and certainly never a day goes by 
but what some of the top brass at 
the Pentagon remind members of 
Congress and the Executive Branch 
about defense needs. 

Since World War II the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress, 
have spent 700 billion dollars on 


defense—on safety—with the result 
that we have fear and jitters and 
the risk of mass extermination. One 
scientist has said, “In the next 
quarter of a century there will be 
manned satellites, television and 
observation satellites, radar satel- 
lites, bomb-carrying satellites, and 
as we are. driven relentlessly into 
space, we will also be driven re- 
lentlessly into the oceans.” 
Speaker after speaker has pointed 
out that there is an important re- 
lationship between education and 
defense, but with that has come 
what seems to be an undue, an 
unwarranted emphasis on science 
and mathematics. Members of my 
Education Committee argued, and 
successfully so, that no federal 
scholarship and loan bill could get 
through the Congress unless it was 
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called a National Defense Scholar- 
ship bill, and that no education bill 
could get through unless the em- 
phasis were on math and science. 

Why? They argued that it was 
because our security needs must be 
met. We must educate scientists to 
build a bigger H-bomb than the 
Russians--we must launch better 
satellites than the Russians—we 
must in this way keep our place 
in the sun—and perhaps gain our 
place on the moon. The minority 
of us on the Education Committee 
unsuccessfully argued that our 
fundamental concern should be to 
invest sufficiently and wisely in the 
development of highly skilled and 
responsible men and women who 
will make possible not only scien- 
tific and military progress but also 
advances in the humanities and in 
all the highest fields of mankind’s 
endeavors. 

Certainly, it is vital to have an 
educational system capable of turn- 
ing out vast numbers of scientifi- 
cally trained persons needed sim- 
ply td keep our technology running. 
But there lies before us the strong 
temptation to educate a generation 
of engineers or scientists without 
sensitivity, without the spiritual 
awareness that makes a man. 

It is good that we are interesting 
our children in the tremendous 
power and speed and _ technical 
achievement that is represented by 
a jet plane. Are we also doing 
something to interest them in the 
beaiity of that plane or in the power 
of ‘teethoven’s Ninth Symphony or 
the high degree of technical 


achievement represented by a per- 
fect sonnet? 

The problem of education is now 
what it has been ever since Socrates 
and his friends discussed it in the 
Athenian streets in those magnifi- 
cent discussions of education that 
have come to us in the form of 
Plato’s dialogues. Is education to 
be the mere training of shoemakers 
and tanners and nuclear physicists; 
or is it to be the formation of the 
complete individual, his curiosity 
stimulated, his abilities fully devel- 
oped and his potential made clearer 
and more available to him? 

I would be the last to urge that 
our schools do less than they are 
doing to encourage and train the 
technologist. But there is more to 
life than technique. The ability to 
build a car, or even to buy one, is 
not in itself a worthy end. The 
ability to know where to go and 
what to see, now that we are con- 
quering distance, gives meaning to 
the technique. 

Another example from the an- 
cient world, the Romans were the 
engineers of their time. The world 
of antiquity was bound together 
by Roman roads. But those roads 
were traversed by Greek philosophy 
and literature and by Hebrew 
spiritual thought. The Roman em- 
pire was Roman in its technology 
but Greek and Hebrew in its civili- 
zation. The technology—the roads, 
the military machines—all disap- 
peared. The civilization remained 
and remains to this day as the es- 
sential basis of our western world. 
We can remain strong, for a time, 
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if we concentrate on our material 
strength. We can remain free and 
living and meaningful only if we 
draw upon this heritage and ex- 
tend it further. 

There is an additional reason for 
placing more emphasis on training 
in the arts as well as in the sciences. 
Automation is now in its infancy, 
but it takes no special competence 
as a prophet to foresee that we 
stand on the threshold of an era 
of great leisure. The 30-hour week 
is only a beginning. The American 
of the next generation will not be 
a man who has only a couple of 
hours after work to see his family 
and go to bed to rest for the next 
day’s grind. He will be a man with 
long periods of leisure. He must 
be trained to be enabled to use 
this leisure. 

For the first time in human his- 
tory we stand at the door into a 
period when the ordinary citizen, 
working at a full-time job, can be 
possessed of sufficient leisure to 
avail himself of the tremendous 
artistic, musical, literate and philo- 
sophical heritage of the ages. He 
can travel; he can stop and think. 
Let us get ready to give him some- 
thing to think about. 

In pointing out these things that 
have been said more eloquently and 
with greater authority by educators 
and civic leaders, I am merely seek- 
ing to emphasize the dangers in- 
herent in our very natural inclina- 
tion to use our educational ma- 
chinery for today and today’s prob- 
lems alone. 

Those of us who argued against 


placing all the emphasis on science 
and engineering were in the minor- 
ity, but our defeat on this part of 
the legislation was somewhat eased 
by a certain glow of satisfaction 
that we did get a general education 
bill through. 
o = 2 

Others who argued against the 

bill cried, 

“Federal control!” 

“Camel will get his nose under 

the tent!” 

“It's an entering wedge!” 

“Destroy initiative!” 

“Can't afford it!” 
Most often the argument was made 
that this country cannot afford it— 
we cannot afford to train the best 
minds—to develop potential lead- 
ers. 

I have scant sympathy for those 
of my colleagues who argued that 
the American people, the Federal 
government, cannot afford to spend 
$17,500,000 a year for scholarships. 
In 1954—one year—the American 
people spent: 

Tobacco—$5,200,000,000 
Alcoholic beverages— 
$8,800,000,000 
Cosmetics—$1,500,000,000 
TV sets—$2,000,000,000 
Movies—$1,300,000,000 
Chewing gum—$271,000,000 

In 1954 and 1955-two years— 
according to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
the total amount spent on educa- 
tion in the United States was 
$13,940,000,000. Almost as much 
was spent in one year on tobacco 
as was spent for education. More 
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was spent on alcoholic beverages 
than on education. 

The top brass at the Pentagon 
does not argue that we cannot af- 
ford more H-bombs. If Russia 
spends more on missiles, our De- 
fense Department and generals say 
we must spend more to survive. 
If Russia spends more on satellites, 
the top brass says we must if we 
are to maintain our place in the 
sun and perhaps win that place on 
the moon, about which all nations 
are talking and for which some are 
competing. If Russia is about to 
send economic aid to some country, 
we are told that we must in order 
to compete for men’s minds and 
hearts in this struggle between 
Communism and Democracy. 

But if Russia spends more of her 
national income (and she does) on 
education to train future scientists 
and engineers and mathematicians 
and linguists, we are told by so 
many that we do not need to spend 
more money on education to com- 
pete with the Russians or anyone 
else. Like the proverbial ostrich 
we hide our heads in the sand and 
pretend our schools are the best 
in the world. We ignore the defi- 
ciencies in our nation’s education 
system and hope that by pretend- 
ing they are not there, they will go 
away. 

To digress for a moment, may I 
tell you one thing I learned about 
the schools of Russia during my re- 
cent trip there. A tenth grade stu- 
dent in Russia is completing his 
sixth year of foreign language, his 
fourth year of chemistry, his fifth 


year of biology, his fifth year of 
physics and is also taking astron- 
omy, history of the U.S.S.R., mathe- 
matics, Russian language and litera- 
ture and physical education. 

I would not want to indicate to 
this audience, or any other audi- 
ence, that we should pattern our 
programs in any area after those 
of the Soviet Union. I believe we 
sometimes spend too much time, 
too much effort and too much 
money in automatically reacting to 
every Soviet action like Pavlov’s 
hungry dogs, automatically drool- 
ing at the sound of the dinner bell. 
I would not want to see this nation 
develop any conditioned reflexes 
involving blind imitation of Soviet 
behavior patterns. What we must 
and should do—we must and should 
do because it is fitting and proper 
for a free nation. 

It is ironic, however, that the 
Soviet teacher, who is intellectually 
enslaved to a party line (in matters 
of economics and politics, at least), 
should be an object of deep public 
respect and one who enjoys good 
salaries while the American teacher 
is poorly paid, often to the point 
where he must get a week-end job 
to make ends meet and must then 
limit himself to the sort of week- 
end job which the community finds 
concomitant with the “dignity of 
the teaching profession.” It has 
been a little difficult for the Ameri- 


can teacher to command respectful 


attention on Friday from the high 
school senior whose gas tank he 
fills on Saturday. 

I know that this. sort of thing 
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is beginning to disappear. Salaries, 
because of the hard work and de- 
votion of local teachers’ organiza- 
tions and because of the under- 
standing of local school boards, are 
beginning to climb to the dizzy 
heights of subsistence level; and 
the phrase “teachers’ steak” is not 
always a euphemism for hamburger. 

Increased salaries are important 
in gaining respect for the teaching 
profession, but of equal importance 
is the necessity of more clearly 
delineating the teacher's job. It is 
time for ending the notion that a 
teacher is a general handyman 
whose functions include teaching, 
blackboard washing, the physical 
preparation and grading of simple 
examinations—to say nothing of 
custodial, secretarial, recreational 
and baby-sitting chores during 
school hours plus a healthy amount 
of “volunteer” civic duties on what 
is sometimes known as “the teach- 
ers own time.” 

As a former teacher, I confess 
a sneaking enjoyment for the TV 
series “Our Miss Brooks.” At least, 
I am amused at the recurrent plot 
element in which the heroine 
spends her free evenings being a 
stenographer for the principal. 
While I agree that this picture re- 
flects no real situation anywhere, 
I think it is a waste of manpower— 
yes, and a financial waste, too—to 
have teachers perform their own 
secretarial chores. 

Not many doctors or lawyers 
type their own letters, keep their 
own accounts and send out their 
own statements. I don’t know why 


teachers should be expected to 
waste the time and the training that 
they have at their disposal to per- 
form analogous duties which are 
peripheral to the professional 
duties for which they are under- 
paid. 

The growing teachers’ aide tech- 
nique is one which deserves care- 
ful study everywhere and which 
holds, perhaps, great promise if 
applied wisely to free the expert 
teacher from an over-loaded sched- 
ule and thereby, possibly, allow for 
the handling of larger numbers by 
the same teacher. I was recently 
able, as a member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
to visit the very stimulating experi- 
mental school at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, where teachers’ aides are 
used to enable one teacher to im- 
part information and real instruc- 
tion to a fairly large number of 
students by an ingenious use of 
closed-circuit television. Hagers- 
town and the other centers where 
similar plans are in operation do 
not operate, I hasten to add, on 
the idea that teachers’ aides are a 
substitute, and the Hagerstown 
experiment does not operate on the 
hope that the teachers’ aides and 
closed-circuit television can be used 
to cut down the salary budget. 

We can improve the lot of the 
teacher considerably by taking 
away from him the administrative 
duties we heap upon his shoulders. 
Perhaps this could be done by hir- 
ing administratively trained persons 
to run the schools and school dis- 
trict staffs, while allowing the best 





teachers to remain in the class- 
rooms at the same sort of salaries 
for which they must now seek ad- 
ministrative positions. 

We should not put a premium 
upon getting the experienced, su- 
perior teacher out of the classroom 
and into an administrative job. If 
we do, we shall be depriving our 
children of such teachers’ skills 
and experience gained through the 
years. The best teachers should be 
encouraged to continue to teach 
classes. It is unwise—it is unfair— 
to our nation’s teachers to say to 
them, in effect: After you have been 
teaching children for years and 
have achieved the greatest possible 
teaching skill, you will find yourself 
up against a dead end which can 
only be overcome by giving up 
classroom teaching and going into 
administrative work. 
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The contrast to the legal and 
medical professions is startling. As 
a doctor or lawyer gains profes- 
sional skills and competence 
through years of experience, he 
continues in even closer contact 
with his patients and clients. He 
does not limit himself to the super- 
vision of young doctors who would 
themselves perform delicate sur- 
gery or to the supervision of young 
lawyers who would themselves try 
the difficult cases. And yet, in edu- 
cation we do. We too often take 
our best teachers away from the 
boys and girls. 

It seems to me also that educa- 
tors might take a leaf out of the 
Pentagon’s book on public rela- 
tions. Educators will never have 
millions and millions of dollars to 
spend on public relations, but some 
money spent on it. and much 
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thought given to it might pay hand- 
some returns. 

When the first rush of enthusiasm 
for Federal aid was generated by 
the silent whirr of Sputnik in its 
orbit, a school administrator in a 
large metropolitan center asserted 
that while the public should interest 
itself deeply in the financial prob- 
lems of the schools, it should mind 
its own business in regard to the 
methods and goals of education. 
Frankly, that statement did the 
cause of Federal aid not much 
good. Not all education is public 
education, and for the private sec- 
tor of the educational system such 
an attitude may be justified. But 
the public school administrator and 
the public school teacher must 
never allow themselves the luxury 
of the notion that their methods 
and their techniques are none of 
the public’s business. 

Education, like war, is too im- 
portant to be left to professionals. 
We cannot expect that the general 
public will maintain a constant in- 
terest in keeping the school treas- 
ury well filled unless the public 
has a healthy and constant interest 
in what is being done with those 
funds. “You, the educators, are 
using our money on our children,” 
the people will say, “and we have 
a right to be informed and to be 
heard on what you are doing with 
these two most valued resources.” 

I may seem to contradict myself. 
I urge you to adopt a professional 
attitude, as the lawyer and the doc- 
tor have adopted professional atti- 
tudes, and yet to allow the public 


to determine the context of that 
work. I think that this is not in- 
consistent. The lawyer does not 
seek advice from the layman on the 
drafting of a plea or the relevance 
of a precedent. But the public, 
through its representatives who are 
extremely sensitive to what the 
public wants, constantly alters the 
conditions and context of the law- 
yers work. No lawyer, even the 
most professionally minded, has 
ever successfully suggested that the 
law is not the public’s business. 

The doctor may not hold Gallup 
polls on how to cure disease. Yet, 
until the public could be con- 
vinced that it was not indecent to 
discuss cancer in public and until 
the public could be convinced that 
vaccination was not impious, doc- 
tors could not make headway in 
these fields. 

Instead of denying the validity 
of criticism, welcome a keen public 
interest, even if it calls into ques- 
tion your most deeply felt beliefs. 
The critic of the schools is no more 
automatically an enemy of the 
schools than the music critic is an 
enemy of music. The critic of bad 
schools, of inadequate schools, of 
ineffective schools, is the best 
friend a good school system can 
have. Cultivate him and convince 
him. If you can’t convince him, ask 
yourself some questions. He may 
be right. The difference is the dif- 
ference between the person who is 
afraid of his job—or the loss of it— 
and the person who does not have 
to be afraid because he has proved 
that he is a professional. 
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Many community leaders and 
many of us in the Congress will 
join you in working for those “per- 
fect schools” we may never attain; 
but if we fight only for the attain- 
able, we will reach far less. Robert 
Browning wrote a magnificent 
phrase, “Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what's 
a heaven for?” . 

Undiscovered talent, wasted skill, 
misapplied ability—all are threats 
to the capacity of a free people to 
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survive. On the other hand, people 
who are alert, who are inspired to 
become creative thinkers, who are 
trained to cope with the tremendous 
problems of the satellite age give us 
the greatest security we can have. 

Ideas are still the most powerful 
of all missiles. As outstanding 
leaders in the educational field, 
you members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma have as much of a chal- 
lenge as does the top brass at the 
Pentagon. 


AOWEno 


The Stork Race 


By Marjorie Lindsey Brewer 


The one-room school house had its place. 
It served our country long and well 


In training our ancestors how 


To cipher, read and write, and spell. 


We have much finer, larger buildings now; 


But there’s a problem we must face. 

Each school is full and bursting at the seam. 
It’s true from California to New York. 
Though education’s marching on the beam 
In double quick, it can’t outrun the stork. 


(All rights remain with the author) 
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“So Many Worlds” 


A Symposium 


Excerpts from the Symposium 
Presented at the 1958 International Convention 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Introduction—By Ola B. Hiller 


IN we assemble tonight to further 
our understanding of the needs 
and hopes of peoples over the face 
of the globe, we come with a prayer 
in our hearts that we shall soon 
find a new trust in one another. 
During recent months and years the 
four women who are to speak to 
you have been building that faith 


and mutual trust in vital areas of 
the world. Our pre-convention 
correspondence and brief meeting 
late this afternoon have given me 
deep admiration for them as hu- 
man beings and have made me 
tremendously proud that they are 
members of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma family. 


(The first two talks offer contrasts in South American life: the illiterate and often very primi- 
tive group versus the cultured, sophisticated group. In many areas the two exist side by side.) 


Two Years in Ecuador 


With Rural Teachers 


I" ORDER to have some under- 
standing of educational programs 
in other countries, one must have 
at least partial understanding of 
the governments of those countries. 
For only sixty years Ecuador has 
had what one news writer calls an 
“autocratic democracy.” 

According to their present con- 
stitution a President is elected for 
a term of four years. He may not 
succeed himself. Neither may he 
leave the country during the first 
year after his retirement in order 
that he may be available in case 
the Congress wishes to question 
him about records or activities that 
took place during his term of office. 
The President who was in office 
during the first part of my two 
years in Ecuador was the first one 
to serve out his complete term in 
twenty-eight years. 

The President, members of con- 
gress and the mayors of the larger 
cities are the only elected mem- 
bers of the government; all other 
officials are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Thus, there can be only a 
limited amount of political freedom. 
When disagreements arise between 
the President and his cabinet, it is 
not unusual for the entire cabinet 
to resign in a body. Since the 
Minister of Education is a member 
of the cabinet, this can affect the 
educational program directly. 


By Dorothy D. Smith 


The Minister of Education, his 
Sub-Secretary and the Director 
General of Education are the offi- 
cials most likely to be affected by 
an election or any change in the 
political climate of the country. 
Since each person has objectives 
he wishes to reach, each upset in 
the government or change in politi- 
cal feeling may directly or indirect- 
ly affect education in any country 
where it is governed from a central 
office. During the first eight months 
that I was in Ecuador there were 
four Ministers, Sub-Secretaries and 
Director Generals of Education. 
With such frequent changes it was 
difficult for their government repre- 
sentatives and those in the office 
of the Servicio program to come to 
some sort of agreement on the di- 
rection in which the program 
should be developed. It took much 
time, effort and patience on the 
part of administrators on both 
sides of the program to agree to 
a plan and the details of its finan- 
cial support. 

The Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
americano de Education, usually 
referred to as the Servicio, is a pro- 
gram which has been developed 
through the cooperation of the 
Ecuadorian government and the 
government of the United States 
upon the request of Ecuador. It 
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was formerly called the Institute 
of Interamerican Affairs, then Point 
Four, and has since been changed 
several times. At present it is 
called the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, with education one 
of the technical aids being offered 
to countries desiring such services. 
The Ecuadorian government was 
supporting the program financially 
in the ratio of two to one while 
I was working on it. 

For education, the program has 
been somewhat difficult because re- 
sults could not be shown immedi- 
ately. For other types of aid, such 
as sanitation or hospital services 
where buildings are built, there is 
tangible evidence of what is being 
accomplished, whether there is any 
influence on the way people use 
such services or not. That is not 
true of education. 

In Ecuador there are three types 
of schools: those operated and sup- 
ported financially by the federal 
government, called fiscal schools; 
those operated and supported by 
the municipalities, called municipal 
schools; and those supported either 
through private funds or by the 
churches, known as_ particular 
schools. Our program was con- 
cerned with better preparation of 
teachers and improved methods of 
teaching in all types of schools, 
especially those in rural areas. 

Often rural schools provide only 
four years of education while all 
urban schools have the regular six- 
year program. Although there is a 
compulsory education law, it is not 
enforced to the limit because of 


the lack of schools and teachers. 
Then, too, because of economic 
conditions, the mortality in the 
first grade is great. Almost half of 
the children leave school at the 
end of the first grade because those 
in rural areas must work in the 
fields or haciendas to help support 
the families. 

For positions in rural elementary 
schools, teachers are given four 
years training beyond the sixth 
grade. For urban schools, teachers 
are given six years preparation. 
The rural normal schools are co- 
educational—if the girls can find 
places to live. Dormitories are pro- 
vided for the men. There is one 
urban normal school for men, Juan 
Montalvo, located in Quito. Both 
Quito and Guayaquil have normal 
schools for women. By going on 
to the university, one can prepare 
for teaching in the colegio (sec- 
ondary school). Little in the way 
of preparation for elementary 
teachers is offered in any of the 
universities, usually city supported. 

The usual continental type of 
teaching was prevalent in the 
schools when the Servicio program 
was started with teachers dictating 
and the students copying what was 
said into their notebooks, mem- 
orizing what they had copied and 
reciting it back to their teachers. 
In a recent letter one of the men 
with whom it was my privilege to 
work made the statement that until 
their program of teacher education 
is greatly improved they cannot 
hope to make much more progress 
educationally in his country. 
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Little Servicio money was being 
used for school buildings. Practi- 
cally all was being spent on work- 
shops for teachers to help them 
change some of their ways of work- 
ing with children by giving them 
a better understanding of a child 
development approach, developing 
supplementary materials for them 
to use in their teaching and help- 
ing them to use these materials 
more effectively. Whenever we 
were preparing for a workshop for 
any group of teachers, it was neces- 
sary for us to develop all of the 
professional materials we were 
to use in the course. Little in the 
form of material that emphasizes 
the modern approach is available 
for use with teachers. Another 
problem was to get the teachers 
to read what had been prepared. 
Much had to be read to them as 
the people of Ecuador, as a whole, 
are not reading people. 

Since the teachers with whom 
we were working averaged from 
fifteen to twenty-five years experi- 
ence in the dictated type of educa- 
tion, preceded by having come 
through such an educational pro- 
gram themselves, it was difficult 
to make changes rapidly. 

Changes can be expected, how- 
ever, as the child development 
point of view in education is bet- 
ter understood and more appro- 
priate materials are prepared. De- 
velopment of initiative, ease in 
expressing one’s ideas, respect for 
the thoughts of others, informality 
in the classroom yet with mutual 
respect between children and 


teacher, knowledge of the need for 
cleanliness from the health point 
of view and constant practice of 
desirable health habits—all this will, 
in time, result in a different type 
of member of society. Parents are 
already becoming aware of changes 
in their children and expressing 
more confidence in the program. 

Changes in the thinking of 
teachers have come slowly. They 
are difficult to make quickly. In 
Ecuadorian culture the person 
holding the highest position states 
his views on any question that is 
presented. If a person in a lower 
position disagrees, he either keeps 
quiet and expresses no ideas or 
else, as often happens, he bows out 
of his position. A reflection of this 
custom appeared whenever a group 
of normal school students visiting 
our demonstration school would 
ask questions. It was my feeling 
that the teacher in whose room 
such a question was raised should 
answer the question, but the teach- 
ers always waited for the directora 
(principal) to give the answer. I 
did not understand this situation 
completely until after my return 
from this assignment when I was 
working with a group of Central 
and South American teachers here 
in the United States. In order to 
get the rest of the students to make 
any response, it was necessary to 
ask the two leaders in the group 
not to reply but to allow some of 
the others to respond. 

Working with these teachers in 
their own countries and then hav- 
ing them come to this country for 
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further study is a sound program. 
We can understand them even bet- 
ter when we see them operating 
within our culture. Having worked 
with them in their own countries, 
trying to help them gain an under- 
standing of the child development 
approach to education, and then 
having them here in our country 
to observe teachers working with 
children, we could give them a 
much better understanding of what 
is really involved in this method 
of teaching. 

One of the teachers with whom 
I worked in Ecuador who was also 
in a group here knew just what 
she wished to learn while in the 
United States. Whatever was not 
specificially developed within the 
program she “pushed” me to pro- 
vide for her. As a result she is now 
acting in the capacity of supervisor 
and demonstrator in the school 
where she teaches: she helps new 
teachers; she demonstrates for the 
girls from the normal school in her 
city; she does demonstration teach- 
ing for teachers in other schools to 
come and observe. When programs 
have been developed for teachers 
by provincial directors (similar to 
state superintendents of educa- 
tion), she has been doing the 
demonstrations for them. This 
type of preparation is stronger 
than having persons from another 
country doing the demonstrating 
and teaching. 

The purpose of this entire pro- 
gram is to prepare the people of 
Ecuador to carry on without the 
assistance of persons from outside 


their own country. For this reason 
there was always a parallel person 
working with every United States 
technician in the program. Some 
foreign technicians may be needed 
for some time, however, because 
members of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion will listen to the suggestions 
of such persons when they hesitate 
to listen to one of their own coun- 
trymen, even though their ideas 
may be the same, as this would be 
another case of listening to the 
ideas of some one in a lower posi- 
tion. 

Visitors to the demonstration 
schools were enthusiastic about the 
changes that had come in only five 
years in the growth of initiative 
on the part of the children, their — 
freedom to express their ideas, 
their respect for others, their 
cleanliness and the lack of disci- 
pline problems in a coeducational 
school. The greatest proof that the 
program is meeting the needs of 
the people of Ecuador is the fact 
that it is being extended to ten 
more provinces. Progress has come 
slowly, but it is moving with sure- 
ness. There are still many needs, 
but in time they can be met. The 
effort will be of real value because 
of the abilities being developed 
within Ecuador's future citizens. 
They will thus be in a much more 
advantageous position to be of real 
service to their democracy. 

Such an experience as this is in- 
valuable. It gives one breadth of 
understanding and much respect 
for outstanding educators of other 
countries who are working on 
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problems similar to those of our 
own country and trying to meet the 
same international problems for a 


Teacher on a Bus-man’s 


FTER spending a year south of 
/\ the Rio Grande, visiting each 
country, one becomes aware of cer- 
tain patterns common to all schools 
in the western hemisphere and of 
certain others that seem to exist 
mainly in those countries with a 
Spanish colonial heritage. Accord- 
ing to my observations, made in 
1949-1950, the similarities vary in 
degree only. 

Legally there is compulsory edu- 
cation in all countries, but insuffi- 
cient and inadequate buildings 
prevent its being enforced. 
Crowded classrooms, old buildings 
and a tremendous need for more 
teachers are common problems 
everywhere. In general, curricula 
remain the same in elementary and 
secondary schools and in colleges 
and_ universities. Emphasis is 
placed on foreign languages in one 
and upon practical shop and voca- 
tional courses in another, and the 
trend seems to be for each to emu- 
late the other. In every country 
one finds a large group of inter- 
ested, dedicated teachers, enthusi- 
astic about their work and eager 
to help children succeed. 

Some of the more obvious differ- 
ences are due to tradition; others, 
to economics. Coeducation, except 
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better world in which we may all 
live together in peace and with 
greater understanding. 


Holiday 
By Marion J. Russell 


in small schools, is rare. The 
cuaderno or notebook system of 
teaching is the rule. Compared 
with schools in the United States, 
there are relatively few textbooks 
and a pitiful lack of laboratory 
equipment, shop tools, maps and 
so forth. 

The absence of local control and 
financing of schools is soon noted. 
The Ministry of Education in the 
national capitol determines curric- 
ula, places teachers, pays their 
salaries and administers education 
for the entire nation, much as the 
superintendent of a large city sys- 
tem does in the United States. The 
large number of private schools is 
important in any city’s education, 
but, as in this country, they also 
must conform to the State standards 
in order to be recognized. 

The faculty of each large school 
is divided about equally between 
full-time teachers and _ specialists 
who are hired on the basis of num- 
ber of hours taught. Thus an Eng- 
lish or science teacher may teach 
in several schools, public and pri- 
vate, during the same term. This 
situation has a definite bearing 
upon faculty morale and individual 
security. 

Among the private schools there 
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are three groups which have done 
much to build good will and under- 
standing between the United States 
and the various countries: the Prot- 
estant Mission schools, the “Ameri- 
can” schools and, more recently, 
the Catholic schools staffed by 
priests and nuns from the United 
States. The first group, under many 
denominations, established schools 
long before public education be- 
came popular. I had the privilege 
of attending the faculty meeting 
opening the seventieth year of the 
Methodist Santiago College—an 
elementary and high school for girls 
in Santiago, Chile. The American 
Institute in LaPaz, Bolivia, also 
Methodist, has been in existence 
for over half a century and num- 
bers many of the national leaders 
among its graduates. The two 
American Catholic schools in San- 
tiago were started after World 
War II and are flourishing. 

The “American” schools were 
established primarily by business 
men in order that their children 
would not be handicapped by the 
families’ sojourns away from schools 
in the States. Many families of 
nationals also wish their children 
to attend these schools because 
they offer instruction in English 
and prepare for entrance into col- 
leges in the United States. Most 
of the teachers are from the States, 
and the students of many nationali- 
ties come from families of diplo- 
matic personnel, missionaries or 
business men. 

Two of the factors that are con- 
tributing much to the changing 


conditions of South American cities 
are the emergence of a middle class 
and the large European immigra- 
tion since 1930. The cities of Chile 
are among those reflecting these 
changes in business, industry and 
housing. Because over ninety per 
cent of the Chileans are of Eu- 
ropean stock—English, German, 
Scotch, Irish and Spanish pre- 
dominating—newcomers from Eu- 
rope have found integration easy 
and living conditions similar to 
those to which they had been ac- 
customed. 

Chileans are tremendously proud 
of their schools and of the oppor- 
tunities they offer. Public educa- 
tion is free, insofar as facilities are 
available—even through the years © 
of study required to become a doc- 
tor or lawyer—to anyone who has 
the ability to do the work and pass 
the examinations. This means that 
not only are there no tuition fees 
but also all books and laboratory 
equipment are available without 
charge. The national government 
pays the bill—such is the value 
placed upon education. 

Generally speaking, schools fol- 
low the French pattern: major 
emphasis upon the traditional, 
classical type of curriculum with 
careers in any field highly special- 
ized. In Santiago there were a few 
experimental elementary schools 
and four liceos, patterned after our 
high schools, where philosophy 
and methods like those the United 
States has been testing for a gen- 
eration were being incorporated. 
Technical and vocational schools, 
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for both men and women, are few 
but excellent; unfortunately they 
cannot begin to accommodate the 
numbers who apply. One of the 
largest of these schools is a part of 
the University of Chile. 

In rural areas large haciendas 
provide their own elementary 
schools. One, which we visited, 
had some four hundred pupils. It 
remains in my mind especially be- 
cause it was coeducational, the 
children were not in uniform and 
the fifth grade was learning long 
division from right to left, just the 
opposite of the method taught in 
the States. 

Teachers in public schools of the 
same grade receive the same salary, 
wherever they are teaching, and 
approximately one-sixth of their 
salary is deducted for retirement. 
According to our standards the 
salaries are low, but the cost of 
living is also considerably lower 
in Chile and there are some addi- 
tional benefits which our Commit- 
tee on Teacher Welfare may wish 
to incorporate into its program. 

In a letter received last week, 
a high school teacher in Valparaiso, 
who has just retired, wrote, 

“As to special benefits, we have 
life insurance and sick leave with 
no loss of salary. If you have a 
sickness such as tuberculosis or 
cancer, you may retire as soon as 
you complete twenty years of serv- 
ice with the whole amount of your 
salary. You also receive a certain 
amount of money for each of your 
children until they are eighteen years 
old or until they are twenty-one 


if they are following university 
studies. Married women get a 
three-month maternity leave. 

“The amount of pension is two- 
thirds of your salary. When there 
are increases in salary, you get two- 
thirds of them. You retire after 
you've completed thirty years of 
teaching. I retired from high 
school, and my pension is equiva- 
lent to $92 (U.S.). Finally, your 
family receives a sum amounting to 
a three months’ salary when you 
die, and children under age receive 
a pension amounting to half of 
your salary. In case the children 
are invalids, they receive this pen- 
sion for life.” 

She might have added that 
teachers may attend summer school, 
where courses may be audited; live 
in a beautiful dormitory overlook- 
ing the Pacific Ocean with bath- 
ing beaches close at hand; and 
pay 80 cents a day for board and 
room! 

Another field which is develop- 
ing rapidly, especially for women, 
is that of social work. The first 
school of social service in South 
America was founded in 1925 by 
a Chilean woman, Luz de Romero. 
In Santiago we visited the first 
settlement house, then only five 
years old, where people of all ages 
were busily engaged in a wide 
variety of activities. A group of 
mothers were having a meeting, 
but the president interrupted it to 
greet us most graciously. Later we 
learned that she was the mother 
of twenty-one children and was 
illiterate. 
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The secretary to Sefiora Videla, 
wife of the then President of Chile, 
was a trained social worker, who 
had the responsibility of acting 
upon the numerous requests that 
were made to the President and 
his wife. Sefiora Videla herself was 
concerned especially with housing 
problems and deserves much credit 
for improving conditions. 

Under President Videla two 
women held cabinet posts, those 
of Minister of Justice and Minister 
of Education. Although the women 
of Chile voted first in 1952, some 
of their leaders attained promi- 
nence long before that. Three of 
them are especially outstanding in 
the field of education. 

Amanda Labarca, Chile’s first 
woman representative to the United 
Nations, is internationally known 
and widely traveled. A woman of 
tremendous energy and ability, she 
is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chile, directs sum- 
mer schools and is at present writ- 
ing textbooks for use in the public 
schools. 

Irma Salas, daughter of a family 
famous for its interest in and con- 
tributions to education, is a human 
dynamo. Recently she was chosen 
director of an institute to work on 
the problems of illiteracy. Our own 
State Department is cooperating 


with this institute, which is being 
attended by teachers from all parts 
of the western hemisphere. 

Ana Figueroa had been principal 
of a large high school for girls until 
she succeeded Sefiora Labarca as 
a delegate to the United Nations. 
She is now devoting her time to 
UN work in Switzerland. 

Although not a Chilean, except 
by affection, Miss Elizabeth Mason 
deserves special mention for the 
contributions she has made during 
the nearly forty years she has been 
directora of Santiago College. 

The current popular phrase “re- 
evaluating our relationships with 
Latin-America” indicates a goal not 
reserved exclusively for diplomats, . 
but one which teachers can well 
consider in terms of common prob- 
lems, mutual needs and greater 
understanding of one another. We 
in the United States have much to 
give, but we also have much to 
learn. Accepting this fact is the 
first step. For the second, a clue 
comes from my Chilean friend’s 
comment on Claude Bowers’ recent 
book on Chile: “The only thing I 
wonder is, that being the U.S. 
ambassador for so many years here, 
why didn’t he try to learn our 
language? He could have known 
us better.” 


Education in India — Home of One-Seventh 


Of the World’s Population 


I" WE were to travel due north 
from Minneapolis about 2,500 
miles to the North Pole and then 
due south about 5,000 miles, we 
would arrive in the area of Calcutta 
and would have traveled nearly a 
quarter of the way around the 
world. 

My last day in India was spent 
in Calcutta. It was May, 1957. The 
temperature was hot—over 100°. 
It was humid to the point of feel- 
ing drippy. I had to post some 
last minute mail. Upon arriving 
at the post office, I found a long 
queue at each window. Doubtless 
I looked as perplexed as I felt when 
an Indian man stepped out from 
one of the lines and in English 
asked, “Teacher from the United 
States?” 

I replied that I was. 

He said, “I have just returned 
from your country where I have 
been studying. Your teachers take 
such an interest in each one of the 
students and are always so helpful.” 

Before I could answer, he had 
turned to the men in his line, 
spoken to them in Bengalese, and 
I was urged to step to the window 
in spite of my insisting that I take 
my turn in the line. When one 
is a guest in another country, per- 
plexing situations do arise, but more 
often than not they can be charged 
to a lack of understanding due 
either to language barriers or to 
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differences in cultural customs. 

Often I would ask the teachers 
with whom I worked in the Ex- 
tension Service of the All India 
Council for Secondary Education, 
“What is the greatest change since 
Independence?” 

The most frequent replies were 
“India is ours, and now we are the 
largest democracy in the world” and 
“We must educate and catch up 
industrially for our new India.” 

I soon discovered that the terms 
non-western, underdeveloped and 
backward were inappropriate terms 
for India. This is understandable 
when one takes into account India’s 
historical past, which dates back 
more than three thousand years, 
and her membership in the British 
Commonwealth. 

Secondary school students would 
say, “Tell the boys and girls in your 
country we want peace more than 
all else in the world because we 
in India cannot achieve our aims 
if there is no peace in the world.” 
I always assured them that we are 
just as eager to have peace in the 
world. 

Time permits mentioning only a 
few factors in a very complex prob- 
lem. Education in and for the New 
India, with 80 per cent of the peo- 
ple unable to read and write, pre- 
sents colossal problems. With a 
population of more than 375,000,- 
000 persons, increasing at the rate 
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of more than four million each year, 
the teacher shortage is a staggering 
problem. 

Although 85 per cent of the peo- 
ple are Hindu, only about 45 per 
cent speak the Hindi language. The 
others speak the several hundred 
regional languages. There has 
been a movement to make Hindi 
the national language; however, to 
date all college entrance examina- 
tions are written in English. 

Before Independence the schools 
were primarily designed to train 
government clerks, and English was 
the medium of instruction. It is 
these English-trained Indians who 
are the leaders in India today. Many 
of the leaders, like Prime Minister 
Nehru, have been well educated in 
England as well as in universities 
like the University of Bombay, 
which was founded over a hundred 
years ago by an Englishman, Lord 
Elphinstone, a lieutenant-governor 
of Bombay. 

The All India Council for Sec- 
ondary Education, with which I 
worked, was organized with the 
aid of the Ford Foundation. Major 
curriculum changes were started at 
the secondary level first because it 
is from this group that teachers are 
being prepared for the Basic Edu- 
cation Program. This past year an 
All India Council for Elementary 
Education has been organized. The 
goal is to have free education for all 
children through grade four. 

Many of the schools, in fact prob- 
ably the majority, are fee (tuition) 
schools and are private schools. In 
most cases separate instruction is 


provided for boys and girls; how- 
ever, there are a few coeducational 
schools. 

With the many cultural groups, 
teachers and curriculum planners 
face extremely difficult problems 
when they try to select from the 
accumulation of India’s long herit- 
age and focus upon the New India. 
My assignment was to work with 
the Extension Service coordinators, 
helping them to set up workshops 
for social studies teachers. 

Before we began, I was told that 
the teachers of India would not 
have much to say. Perhaps because 
I was a classroom teacher and they 
knew that teachers around the 
world share many of the same con- 
cerns, by the second day the prob- © 
lem had become one of getting 
them to talk one at a time for they 
had so many common problems and 
interests and were so eager to share 
with each other. 

The teachers that came to the 
workshops must have been some of 
the most devoted to their profes- 
sion, for they would come to the 
workshop from 7:30 to 10 A.M. and 
then return to their classes or they 
would teach all day and attend the 
workshop from 3 or 3:30 until 6 
P.M. These teachers were wonder- 
ful. They did so much with so very 
little. 

I have seen schools in many kinds 
of places: out-of-doors, in the ba- 
zaar, in tents, in old palaces, and in 
many old and a few new school 
buildings. 

Books are limited and need to be 
written in many languages. Often 
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instruction is by rote. The teacher 
lectures; the students memorize 
and then return what they mem- 
orize on an examination paper. 
One of our publishers supplied me 
with a set of textbooks. You should 
have seen the teachers pore over 
these books. Over and over they 
would say, “You have such attrac- 
tive books in your country; your 
children can’t help but learn.” 

Sometimes I would ask an Indian 
who had studied in the United 
States, “What is the greatest differ- 
ence between India and the United 
States?” 

I received many answers, but the 
reply probably heard most often 
would be some version of this, “In 
the United States you have a prob- 
lem. You keep after it and work on 
it until you solve it, and then you 
keep on working. In India we have 
a problem, and we keep on doing it 
the same way.” 

There are many frustrations. 
When a teacher tries to help a pupil 
make a decision for himself, she 
may find that the child comes from 
a home where the word of the fa- 
ther is law. 

Still, both men and women agree 
that the change in the position of 
women has been one of the greatest 
changes since Independence. Wom- 
en now have the right to vote and 
do vote although they may not be 
able to read or write. More women 
are sharing responsibilities in edu- 
cational areas and in government. 
Many of the marriages are still 
arranged, however. 


Although the stigma of untouch- 
ables (Gandhi called them Harijans 
or Children of God) and caste are 
unconstitutional, customs change 
slowly. As industrialization be- 
comes a greater part of the econ- 
omy, however, more and more kinds 
of work and services will be done 
mechanically. This should improve 
the lot of the lowly laboring class. 

With the greatest amount of rain- 
fall coming during the rainy mon- 
soon period between June and Oc- 
tober and volumes of this precious 
water running off in floods, the wa- 
ter supply alternates between too 
much and too little. Dams are being 
built, but many more are needed to 
impound the water for generating 
electrical power and for irrigation. 

The problems of environmental 
sanitation are closely associated 
with the problem of water utiliza- 
tion where 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation lives in villages and where 
the average is 820 persons to each 
square mile for all of India. This 
means, of course, that many densely 
populated areas have several times 
as many people as that. One out of 
every seven persons in the world 
lives in India. 

On every side one sees great ex- 
tremes of economic status, living 
conditions, industrialization and 
education. In the non-industrial 
economy, especially in the villages, 
the people use what they have, and 
what they do becomes reasonable 
when you ask yourself, “How would 
I do it if given these same condi- 
tions?” 








Dedication of Russian Women 
To the Cause of the State 


Nn Russia women actually have 
oe rights with men and as- 
sume, except in heaviest industry 
like mining and in the military 
service, equal responsibility. A 
large majority of the doctors are 
women; I heard that the number is 
as high as 80 per cent. This may 
be true since every school has a 
doctor on its teaching staff, almost 
always a woman as are the hun- 
dreds of doctor-directors of state- 
operated nurseries and kindergar- 
tens. Of the teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools 70 per cent 
are women, and the enrollment in 
all universities today is more than 
half made up of women. 

For working women, sweeping 
streets is one of the easier jobs. 
They also build streets, work on 
highways and railroads, man street 
cars and buses. They quite truly 
demonstrate equal pay for equal 
work because they do the same 
work in fact. 

These working women place their 
children as soon as they are born 
into nurseries, where they are cared 
for during the first three years; then 
they go into kindergartens, also 
state-operated, until the age of sev- 
en. Women will argue, and quite 
effectively, that children fare better 
when under the care of persons 
trained in that area. The mother 
feels (and, I believe, often con- 
scientiously ) that her responsibility 


By Anna C. Petteys 


to work for the state should have 
priority. 

Even Dr. Spiridonova, excellent 
and highly skilled professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Mos- 
cow, although she has had contact 
with the American pattern of home- 
trained children, contends firmly 
that she could never have given up 
her profession in order to care for 
her family of four children. 

“I love my career too much,” she 
said, “to have been willing to give 
it up. Besides, I was filling the 
position for which the State had 
trained me.” 

In order to bring into focus the 
position of the woman teacher in 
a Russian public school, I shall tell 
briefly of Mrs. Skvortzova, whose 
pupil is Alexis, who was featured 
in Life magazine as a typical Rus- 
sian student in order to compare 
high school education in Russia 
with that in America. Mrs. Skvort- 
zova commented, as we started to 
tour her school, that she did not 
like the portrayal of the American 
student. 

“I do not believe,” she said, “that 
any high school student would take 
his schooling so lightly.” 

“How could a boy fail to enjoy 
school?” she repeated several times 
as she whisked me through the 
three-storied building. “We have 
fine surroundings, good facilities and 
excellent teachers; it is a privilege 
for young folks to go to school.” I 
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am sure that my interpreter con- 
vinced her that our young folks 
consider it a privilege also. 

Mrs. Skvortzova explained the 
program for the pupils during the 
month of June, which was almost 
upon us on the day of my visit. The 
children of the first four grades had 
already gone into the country for 
a month of vacation. This schedule 
is so staggered that all children of 
that age level get the same oppor- 
tunity during the summer. The fifth 
and sixth graders were assigned to 
take care of the school grounds. 
They were, as we saw, building 
flower beds and paths, planting 
seeds, watering trees and shrubs. 

Seventh graders were studying 
for examinations because at that 
point in the school program the 
break is made whence some give up 
academic training to go into tech- 
nicums. The eighth graders were 
spending the month on collective 
farms in order that “we may deter- 
mine who will be the future agrono- 
mists in our area,” said Mrs. Skvort- 
zova. The ninth graders likewise 
were working, both boys and girls, 
in a nearby engineering plant in 
order that authorities might deter- 
mine which ones would follow that 
career. 

At the same time the tenth grad- 
ers were cramming for exam- 
inations which would determine 
whether their academic ability 
would allow them to go into insti- 
tutions of higher learning. (Ten 
grades is the limit of public school- 
ing in all of Russia). A grueling 
six hours was to be given to a 
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written examination the next day. 
That examination is strictly graded. 
Gold medals and a rating of “5S” go 
to those who make no errors and 
demonstrate ability to think. Two 
errors will rate a “4” and automatic 
entrance with the “perfects” to the 
university. Those who drop to a 
‘3” must take further examination 
for that opportunity. It is a tough 
test, and the pupil does not know 
his standing until after he has also 
taken six oral examinations which 
extend through most of the month 
of June. 

The whole program is dependent 
upon strict discipline; it is the kind 
of discipline demanded to build the 
kind of society that Russia plans 
for the future. While this sort of 
discipline is not attractive to us in 
our way of freedom, it may well 
point us, however, to the impor- 
tance of building just as strongly in 
the principles that are necessary to 
a free society. 

The system, as I have described, 
is one of close relationship of both 
industry and agriculture with the 
program of the public school. In 
many schools I saw elaborate elec- 
tronic and other scientific equip- 
ment which had been furnished by 
an industrial plant together with 
personnel to teach its use. While 
that is easier in a planned society, it 
might well be considered in a free 
society also. 

Schools in Russia clearly reflect 
the society in which they are found 
and build toward the kind of dis- 
cipline that is necessary in a con- 
trolled state. As truly, our schools 
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reflect our kind of society and build 
toward the type of government we 
have. In‘ our teaching program it 
is imperative that the lay public be 
kept aware of its responsibility for 
the future citizenship, which all 
must envision together and together 
bring into being. 

In Russian schools teachers are 
not permitted to use their ingenuity 
as you are. I tried to sell an ad- 
ministrator in a fine school in Yalta 
on the good points of the prospec- 
tive teacher who was serving as my 
guide and interpreter. My enthusi- 
asm and salesmanship created the 
chilliness of a chunk of ice dropped 
into the conference. Teachers go 
where they are sent, Jhenya later 


Conclusion—Miss Hiller 


W: ARE richer for your experi- 
ences and for the knowledge 


and understanding which you have 
shared with us. We have been re- 
minded that education is our great- 
est hope for building the faith and 
trust which the world needs today 
and that fundamentally our hopes 
and dreams for a better life are 
universal—they live in the hearts of 
all mankind. 

We have been reassured concern- 
ing the importance of our profes- 
sion and challenged to meet the 
responsibility which faces educators 
in an explosive world. This respon- 
sibility means finding new and 
more dynamic ways to teach old 
truths; it means revising curricula 
to meet the needs of today’s world 





explained to me. “The State has 
trained me; I have no choice.” 
The teachers of Russia are fine 
and dedicated; they teach the way 
that they must teach to serve a 
state which looks for disciplined 
citizens for the future. How too 
bad, I kept thinking, that they must 
do so. One must hope for them that 
the day will come when their talent 
will be given greater latitude, when 
they too will guide young people 
into fullest development of their 
individual skills and realization of 
themselves as individuals of worth 
instead of regimented tools of a 
communist-controlled state. In the 
growth ahead, if freer knowledge 
comes, the woman of Russia will 
play a leading part. 


in which the rising expectations of 
millions of human beings, scarcely 
mentioned in our history books, will 
determine the fate of the world. 
May God guide the decisions of 
the world’s leaders and stay the 
hands of the reckless to give us 
time to accomplish the task before 
us. May He inspire in statesmen 
and educators alike a sense of ur- 
gency and a spirit of dedication 
equal to that which motivates the 
race for weapons of destruction. 
For human destiny hangs upon time 
and our ability to overcome igno- 
rance and prejudice with truth and 
understanding. May Delta Kappa 
Gamma move into a position of 
leadership in this struggle to bring 
faith and trust to “So Many Worlds.” 





Lucinda Hinsdale Stone 


Michigan Pioneer in Education for Women 


By Bessie 


——— owes much to the cul- 
tured and educated New Eng- 
landers who settled in the state 
during its early years, but to one 
of them, women owe a particular 
debt of gratitude. In 1843 there 
came to Kalamazoo from Vermont 
one of the most outstanding teach- 
ers the state has ever had. She 
was Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, a cul- 
tured, vigorous, gifted woman, who 
“taught the principles of true living 
to all who came within her influ- 
ence.” 

Although she taught more than 
forty years, Mrs. Stone did not con- 
fine herself to formal teaching but 
reached out to the women of Mich- 
igan through many avenues of edu- 
cation. Her guided trips to Europe 
were in reality traveling schools. 
She organized women’s study clubs 
and became known as the “Mother 
of Clubs.” Through her persistent 
efforts women were admitted to the 


Jane Reed 


University of Michigan in 1870. She 
lectured and spoke on a variety of 
topics in many cities of Michigan 
and of other states. From 1868 until 
her death Mrs. Stone was a constant 
contributor to newspapers and 
periodicals on educational and lit- 
erary subjects. Through personal 
contacts and a large correspond- 
ence, she gave suggestions, infor- 
mation, inspiration and, in addition, 
sympathetic understanding. 

In all these ways she taught her 
larger audience as she had her stu- 
dents at the Female Seminary that 
“life is the finest of the fine arts.” 
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Her warm, vital personality; her 
gracious, friendly attitude; her sym- 
pathetic spirit combined to make 
her the great leader and teacher of 
whom Michigan is proud. 

Lucinda Hinsdale was born Sep- 
tember 30, 1814, into a family of 
eleven brothers and sisters. They 
lived in Hinesburg, Vermont, where 
the father, Aaron Hinsdale, owned 
woolen mills. The whole family, 
especially the mother, Lucinda 
Mitchell Hinsdale, loved to read 
and study. In spite of caring for 
her large household, Mrs. Hinsdale 
contrived to secure for her family 
and to read most of the worthwhile 
books of that time. Lucinda’s father 
liked to do his own thinking. As his 
little daughter grew older, she 
found, tucked away in his desk, the 
books of Thomas Paine. 

The Hinsdales lived halfway be- 
tween the college towns of Burling- 
ton and Middlebury. Usually the 
local schoolmaster was a student 
from one of these colleges and 
boarded with them. Lucinda’s 
mother felt that the presence of 
these students with their talk of 
books and discussion of current 


topics more than compensated for 


the extra work they caused. 

But culture and education did not 
start with Lucinda’s generation. 
The ancestors of both her parents, 
who came from England, belonged 
to the intellectual class. Among 
these New England forebears are 
such famous names as Anne Hutch- 
inson; Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith; Maria Mitchell, the fa- 
mous astronomer; Robert Hinsdale, 


the first to propose free schools 
in America; and Emma Hart Wil- 
lard, founder of the famous girls’ 
school at Troy, New York. 
Lucinda was much alone as a 
little girl because her mother was 
very busy and her sisters paired off, 
leaving her without playmates. She 
grew to rely on animals and books 
for companionship. The first book 
she remembered reading was Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which her brothers 
were certain she did not under- 
stand. Since she grew up in this 
intellectual atmosphere, it is not 
surprising that her own home, when 
established, was filled with books, 
not only the classics but also many 
others that appealed to her eager 
mind. 
Since the school was near her 
home and there were no kindergar- 
tens in those days, Lucinda started 
to school when she was three. Her 
love of study was both natural and 
inherited as was her love of teach- 
ing later, and to both she gave 
intense and complete devotion. 
When she was thirteen, she became 
a student at Hinesburg Academy; 
two years later, at fifteen, she taught 
her first school (a summer school). 
Next she attended Middlebury 
Female Seminary, where she taught 
a class in French and one in geom- 
etry in return for lessons in music. 
Later she taught at Burlington Fe- 
male Seminary, where the exces- 
sively strict rules of deportment for 
the young ladies, and the evading 
of such rules, impressed upon her 
the merits of coeducation and of 
higher education for women. 
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Lucinda wanted to study at Mt. 
Holyoke, then under the able direc- 
tion of Mary Lyon, but was per- 
suaded to stay at home and study 
Latin and Greek with the young 
men preparing for college at Hines- 
burg Academy. She easily kept 
pace with them. When they went 
on to college, she said, “Oh, I wish 
I could go to college.” Although 
her wish was not realized, it bore 
fruit later in her work for the ad- 
mission of women to the University 
of Michigan. 

While teaching at Burlington Fe- 
male Seminary, Lucinda was in- 
vited to become a governess for a 
wealthy family who lived near 
Natchez, Mississippi. She loved her 
work with the five children and 
enjoyed living in the luxurious en- 
vironment, but she was appalled to 
see the evils of slavery. 

It was during her last period of 
study at Hinesburg Academy that 
Lucinda met her future husband, 
James Andrus Blinn Stone, at that 
time principal of the academy. It 
was only natural that the two equal- 
ly earnest, gifted and sympathetic 
young people should be attracted 
to each other. Although Dr, Stone 
was born in New Hampshire and 
spent his early years there, he re- 
ceived his college education at Mid- 
dlebury College, from which he was 
graduated with high honors in 1834. 
He later completed his education at 
Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he studied for the Baptist 
ministry. He was a natural teacher 
and passed on to his students his 
enthusiasm for learning. 


Eleven years had slipped by since 
Lucinda taught that first school at 
the age of fifteen. Each of those 
years had been filled with study 
and teaching; the last three were 
spent as governess in the South. 
Then she left her charges in Mis- 
sissippi and journeyed north to 
visit a sister in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. It was there that she and Dr. 
Stone were married on June 10, 
1840. 

Their first home was in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, where they lived 
for about a year and a half. During 
1842-1843 Dr. Stone held a pro- 
fessorship at Newton Theological 
Seminary. In the spring of 1843 he 
received the combined call to the 
small Baptist Church in Kalamazoo 
and to the principalship of the Kala- 
mazoo Branch of the University of 
Michigan. Full of enthusiasm, the 
Stones with their infant son came 
“west,” as it was known then, in 
the summer of 1843. 

“The Branch,” was one of eight 
established in the state as prepara- 
tory schools for the university, all 
of- which were abandoned after a 
few years because no funds were 
available. Soon after the settlement 
of Kalamazoo, the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Michigan had established 
the Michigan and Huron Institute 
there. Later the name was changed 
to the Kalamazoo Literary Insti- 
tute; then it was combined with the 
branch of the University. When the 
two schools were merged, the trus- 
tees were promised that they might 
nominate the principal. After the 
branch funds were cut off, the 
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Institute was revived and in 1865 
the name was changed to Kalama- 
zoo College. Mainly through Dr. 
Stone’s efforts in obtaining an 
amended charter, the school was 
raised to college rank and given the 
right to grant degrees. 

Dr. Stone was president of this 
variously named but continuing in- 
stitution for twenty years, from 
1848 to 1863. He and Mrs. Stone, 
working together, gave their best 
years in arduous, unremitting serv- 
ice to it. In 1865 their students of 
those years held a two-day reunion 
in Kalamazoo, and many were the 
expressions of gratitude showered 
upon those two devoted educators. 
They had been more than teachers 
to the hundreds of students of those 
twenty years. 

Mrs. Stone did not intend to teach 
when she came to Kalamazoo, but 
she could not resist her love of 
teaching and the need for someone 
to take charge of the Female 


Department, which was located on 
the second floor of the Branch 
building. Although from the very © 
beginning the school had been co- 
educational in theory, its leaders, 
with regard for the tradition of 
separate classes for boys and girls, 
organized the Female Department 
for the young ladies. For many 
years the Stones paid the expenses 
of the department since no appro- 
priations were made for it. They 
stinted themselves for the college, 
and Mrs. Stone even had her salary 
credited to the college account. In 
1859 Mrs. Stone developed the 
Female Seminary in conjunction 
with the college, and some funds 
were made available for it. 

The chapel service for the depart- 
ment, conducted by Mrs. Stone 
each day, was an inspiring one, the 
influence of which lasted through- 
out the lives of many of her stu- 
dents. In addition to her duties 
as principal, Mrs. Stone taught 
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English literature, French and 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
She made personal friends of all her 
teachers, helping them in their rela- 
tions with the students. They met 
in her home on Saturday evenings 
for study, a meeting which became 
so popular that outsiders asked per- 
mission to attend. High standards 
were required of all teachers at 
Kalamazoo College, and many re- 
nowned professors have served on 
its faculty. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Stone had the 
happy faculty of seeing others at 
their best. By believing in their 
students, they led them to believe 
in themselves. Mrs. Stone was espe- 
cially talented at arousing the love 
of learning in her students and 
transmitting her own desire for con- 
tinual growth through study. She 
felt that no one was ever too old to 
learn; she herself took up the study 
of German after she was fifty. She 
knew and owned the best books 
and eagerly introduced her students 
to them. The Stones’ library was 
always open to the students and to 
others who might be interested. 

Most of the visiting lecturers and 
persons of note who came to Kala- 
mazoo were entertained at the 
Stone “home on the hill.” Two of 
these famous guests were Wendell 
Phillips and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The latchstring was always out as 
well to persons not so famous, in- 
cluding many anti-slavery leaders 
in those pre-Civil War days. To 
all their guests the Stones gave 
intellectual hospitality and were, in 
turn, eager to learn from them. 


Although her students were hap- 
py and learned avidly, Mrs. Stone’s 
methods were much too modern for 
the times. In fact, it was forty or 
fifty years before the times caught 
up with Mrs. Stone. Some consid- 
ered her ways unorthodox and 
harmful and felt that she had her 
students read improper literature, 
such as the Atlantic Monthly, By- 
ron’s poems and Ivanhoe. 

Criticism was not directed against 
Mrs. Stone alone. The finances of 
the college, which were managed 
by the president, were in a bad 
way. The Stones were trusting peo- 
ple, and the business-like care of 
money was not as important to 
them as learning and scholarship. 
The college was heavily in debt, 
and all income had to be used to 
pay the interest. However, this 
situation was due in part to the 
unbalanced financial status of the 
country because of the Civil War. 
The disagreement of Dr. Stone’s 
liberal ideas with the conservative 
viewpoint of the Baptist trustees 
was another source of conflict. Since 
he wanted Kalamazoo College to 
grow into an institution of broad 
scope and not be limited to one of a 
denominational nature, he insisted 
upon an open rather than a Baptist 
corporation. 

Because of these conflicts the 
Stones came to feel that they could 
not realize their ideals of teaching 
nor retain their self respect; there- 
fore they resigned in November 
of 1863. The college had flour- 
ished under their administration, 
and at one time the enrollment had 
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reached 450. There was a great 
falling off when they resigned. 

After the Stones left the college, 
Mrs. Stone established the Kala- 
mazoo Young Ladies Seminary, to 
which came many of the former 
female college students. In fact, 
the exodus was so great that the 
college authorities begged Mrs. 
Stone to return to the faculty, but 
this she refused to do. Her own 
home was used for classes and for 
boarding students; other class- 
rooms were found in churches and 
elsewhere. Later a building was 
erected, and the seminary was car- 
ried on for three years until 1866. 
The Stone home was destroyed by 
fire that year, and Mrs. Stone was 
forced to discontinue the school. 

Not daunted by this new disaster, 
Mrs. Stone in the summer of 1867 
took her first class of young ladies 
to Europe to continue by travel the 
studies they had begun under her 
instruction in school. Others may 
have taken parties abroad for study 
but never in so thorough and com- 
plete a way as when Mrs. Stone 
was the leader. 

She had had one visit to Europe 
with her husband and had experi- 
enced for herself the advantages of 
travel in illuminating the studies of 
literature, history and art. She had 
a supreme genius for making the 
most and the best of travel for her 
students, but she never attempted 
the business management of her 
tours. Her genius did not extend 
to financial matters, and there was 
always a business manager for the 
party. Under Mrs. Stone’s direction 


eight groups benefited from these 
travel schools, which lasted from 
twelve to eighteen months each. 
The last of these trips was taken in 
1884, when Mrs. Stone was seventy 
years old. 

Long before the travel classes 
offered “post graduate” study to 
the women of Kalamazoo, another 
influence was providing opportun- 
ity for many women to study at 
home. As an outgrowth of the 
small Reading Club, started in 
1844, and of Mrs. Stone’s Saturday 
Evening Circle, which met in her 
own parlors in 1852 with Mrs. Stone 
as one of the chief promotors and 
founders, the Ladies Library Asso- 
ciation was started in Kalamazoo. 


In a few years the membership — 


grew from fourteen to two hundred 
women, eager to study and to add 
books to their excellent library. 

In the 1860’s an evening club, 
with Mrs. James Hubbard and Mrs. 
Stone as readers, was opened to the 
public. The only admission charge 
for these meetings was “a fee of ten 
cents and decent behavior.” An- 
other activity; sponsored by the 
association in 1867-1868, was a his- 
torical study course of twenty les- 
sons with Mrs. Stone as leader. She 
also acted as leader of similar 
courses in clubs outside of Kala- 
mazoo. By 1873 a study meeting 
was being held each week and the 
library was open to the public at 
regular hours. A convenient and 
spacious club building to house the 
growing library and to provide club 
rooms was erected in 1878. Mrs. 
Stone was commissioned to buy 
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many fine paintings and casts dis- 
covered on her travels. 

Twenty years after the organiza- 
tion of the Ladies Library Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Stone said of it, “I think 
it is not extravagant to say this 
about its influence—that it has done 
more to improve the society and 
to promote the culture of the people 
of Kalamazoo than all the schools 
in the town, the college and the 
Female Seminary together.” This 
association is said to have been the 
source of a movement throughout 
the state to provide for systematic 
study programs by means of wom- 
en’s clubs. These clubs fostered the 
study of history, art and literature, 
including the best of current litera- 
ture, and planned lecture courses 
which were open to the public. 

During the 1880's and 90’s wom- 
en’s clubs were organized in many 
towns and cities in Michigan. Belle 
McArthur Perry in her book, Lucin- 
da Hinsdale Stone, states: “There 
is no club in the state which does 
not owe its very existence, in a way 
and to an extent which its members 
have rarely comprehended, to those 
earlier years of interest and effort 
on the part of Mrs. Stone.” Some 
clubs were the result of history or 
literature courses carried on by her 
or the outgrowth of a series of lec- 
tures which she had given. For 
other clubs, hers was the guiding 
hand in organization and constitu- 
tion writing. When she was unable 
to be present in person, she wrote 
many letters full of suggestions, in- 
formation and inspiration to these 
new clubs. In the last twenty years 


of her life, she spent many hours 
each week lovingly directing club 
work by means of correspondence. 

It was largely through Mrs. 
Stone’s influence that the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was 
formed in 1895. She also was one 
of the promoters of the General 
Federation and was of its three 
honorary vice-presidents at the time 
it was organized. 

In 1890 Mrs. Stone organized the 
Isabella Club in Kalamazoo, which 
expired by limitation at the close of 
the Columbian Exposition. It was 
reorganized as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club with Mrs. Stone as its 
loved and honored president until 
her death. Like the Ladies Library 
Association it has continued down 
through the years. Both are lasting 
monuments to their great organizer 
and leader. The Frederick Doug- 
lass Club was another in Kalamazoo 
for which Mrs. Stone was respon- 
sible. Its members were Negro men 
and women, and it held many class- 
es for reading and study. 

Not content to work for the edu- 
cation of women through travel 
classes and clubs, Mrs. Stone felt 
that it was high time that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan admitted wom- 
en as students. She and Dr. Stone 
had been among the earliest advo- 
cates of this change and had made 
every effort to bring it about. The 
controversy among the regents, the 
president, the state legislature and 
the intercessors for co-education 
lasted for twenty years. It was in 
1850 that the University received 
the first application for admission 
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from a young lady, but not until 
1870 did the authorities capitulate 
and admit women students. 

Mrs. Stone happened to be in 
Ann Arbor when the resolution 
passed. Upon her suggestion Mad- 
elon Louisa Stockwell of Kalamazoo 
made immediate application for ad- 
mission and became the first woman 
to take advantage of the new ruling. 
She had graduated from Albion 
College and had also studied at 
Kalamazoo College and was able 
to pass the stiff (stiffer than for 
men) entrance examination easily. 
She entered the university as a 
junior and was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in 1872. In 1890 
Mrs. Stone herself was the happy 
recipient of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the uni- 
versity. 

To make the university really 
coeducational, Mrs. Stone insisted 
that other changes were necessary. 
With earnestness and devotion she 
worked to have women appointed 
to faculty positions and to have a 
women’s building erected. Only 
failing health prevented her from 
espousing the cause of dormitories 
for women. 

Writing for journals and period- 
icals was second nature for Mrs. 
Stone. After she stopped teaching, 
she became a newspaper woman in 
earnest. A part of this writing may 
have resulted from the fact that her 


husband and their sons owned and 
published the Kalamazoo Tele- 
graph for some time and that one 
son James was for many years edi- 
tor of the Detroit Post and Tribune. 
Her articles covered a wide variety 
of subjects, but many of them were 
social, moral or educational in na- 
ture. Her interests were as wide 
as humanity, and her rule was to 
pass on to others that which had 
come to her by travel, by reading 
and by contact with great minds. 

A charter member of the Michi- 
gan Women's Press Association, 
which was organized in 1890, she 
was honored and revered by every 
newspaper woman in Michigan of 
that time. As one said, “She saw 


in the newspaper a great opportu- | 


nity for usefulness and made others 
see it.” Speaking at the first meet- 
ing of the association, she said, “Let 
us, as women, learn to put down 
self and work for a cause.” At the 
next meeting her words were 
adopted as the motto of the organ- 
ization. 

When Mrs. Stone died in 1900 at 
the age of eighty-six, the cause of 
education for women, in its broad- 
est interpretation, lost one of the 
foremost workers of the age—one 
whose influence on the thought and 
life of her time was not exceeded 
by any other woman. Hers was a 
great and vigorous soul, but none- 
theless a gentle one. 


AOMO 2 


Se ee se ee aa el hl! 


Citation for the 


1958 Achievement Award 


By A. Margaret Boyd, Retiring International President 


N presenting this Achievement 
Lawes our Society honors each 
year one of its members who has 
given significant service to the So- 
ciety. This year it is my privilege 
to express the appreciation of our 
members to one who 
has been deeply de- 
voted to Delta Kappa 
Gamma from its be- 
ginning. Her life has 
been intricately wov- 
en with the life of our 
Society as it has grown 
from those first coura- 
geous twelve to our 
present international 
status. 

She, with Dr. Blan- 
ton and Ruby Cole, 
applied for our nation- 
al incorporation pa- 
pers and our charter. 
Upon the organization 
of Alpha Chapter in Austin, she 
was made its first president, and for 
four years she ably guided the des- 
tiny of this chapter, at the same 
time taking an active part in the 
work of the State and National or- 
ganization. She has served as Na- 
tional Corresponding Secretary, 
chairman of many state and nation- 
al committees, member of the Na- 
tional Planning Committee and of 
the National Administrative Board. 

In our early years she assisted 
Dr. Blanton in organizing several 





chapters. Each year she conducts a 
regional meeting in Texas. Through 
the Founders Day programs she 
plans and through her own partici- 
pation in these programs, she has 
given us personal glimpses of the 
Founders. One evi- 
dence of her loyalty 
is her continued at- 
tendance at state, 
regional and interna- 
tional meetings. 
During the time our 
home was being built 
in Austin, we benefit- 
ed by the counsel, the 
wise direction and the 
farsighted experience 
of this member. To- 
day our headquarters 
building stands not 
only as a symbol of 
our own aspirations 
and of the importance 
which we attach to our Society but 
also as a son’s desire to make his 
mother’s dream come true. 
Throughout her many years of 
service her buoyancy, her fidelity 
and her courage have been the most 
striking of her endearing qualities. 
Her personal charm enlists the co- 
operation of her colleagues; her zeal 
for Delta Kappa Gamma carries us 
forward to our chosen goals. 
Tonight it is my great privilege to 
present to Mrs. Lalla M.Odom, from 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
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this Achievement Award. May it 
ever be a reminder of the thousands 
of women teachers whose lives have 
touched your life. Embodied in this 
gold medallion is our reverence for 
you as a Founder, our respect for 


you as an educator, our gratitude 
to you as a courageous leader and 
our love for you as a friend. 

You have held high the torch; 
you have kept the faith of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


AON Oo 


From 
A Litany for Teachers 


That we who teach truthfulness may grow in truthfulness. 
That we who teach reverence may grow in reverence. That 
we who teach cleanness may grow in cleanness. That we 
who teach love may grow in love. 


We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 
From all things that stand between Thee and Thy children 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


From carelessness and indolence, from tardiness and self- 
sparing, from hasty preparation and shallow aims 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


From dullness and irritability, from fear to reveal our 
ignorance, from unwillingness to share our best 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the desire to dominate, from the desire to make chil- 
dren our followers rather than Thy followers, from the 
temptation to offer them something less than the best 


Good Lord, deliver us. 
O God, Father of all, hear us for the sake of the children. 
O Christ, teacher of all, hear us for the sake of the children. 
O Holy Spirit, strengthener of all, hear us for the sake of 
the children. 


—By Sara Rives and Virginia Bohn 


NOWGo 





The International President's Page 
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By Ola B. Hiller 


aes the Land of the Sky Blue Waters nearly sixteen hundred Delta 
Kappa Gamma members have returned to their homes blessed by 
the genuine spiritual fellowship which pervaded our Twenty-ninth 
Anniversary Convention and inspired by a unity of thought and action 
which brings a new dimension to the “work of each for all.” 

“So many worlds, so much to do 

So little done, such things to be.” 

This theme, expressing so well the temper of our times, led us to 
the consideration of serious things, impelled us to set greater goals and 
challenged us to accept a leadership role in “opening doors on tomorrow’s 
world.” There, in friendly Hiawatha Land, we achieved a greater measure 
of maturity and left with new hope in our hearts that together more than 
sixty-three thousand members can make a difference in the educational 
scene. We gained a greater understanding of the thought expressed in 
Sullivan’s “Psalm Against the Darkness”: 

“There are two majorities, son, though you ask me no ques- 
tion . . . the nameless dead, the unborn legions of time—but 
we are the thin majority, the living, who hold God’s sceptre 
of light.” 

With deep humility and genuine dedication, your newly elected leader- 
ship team takes up this “sceptre of light,” praying that we shall prove 
worthy of our Society’s heritage and capable of implementing our pur- 
poses in the light of today’s needs. In return for the great good will 
and whole-hearted support which you have accorded us, we pledge our 
energy, our time and our devotion to the work of the Society in this 
biennium. 

The theme for our program of study and action for 1958-1959 is 
“Teacher Welfare—Building a United Profession and Securing Public 
Support.” The degree to which we accomplish these goals in every 
community will be an important factor in determining the fate of 
humankind. We urge every local chapter to take a leadership role in 
futhering these objectives. Such a venture begins with a study program 
within one’s own chapter and moves to an action program within the 
community. The year ahead may well be a turning point in the building 
of educational statesmanship. May Delta Kappa Gamma play a key role 
in making this a reality in every chapter area. 
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If women are to have a fair share in the realization of educational 
goals in these times, the ratio between men and women who earn 
doctoral degrees must be balanced more evenly than the present ratio 
of thirty to one. Our international Committee on Scholarships, deter- 
mined to correct this imbalance, made a bold recommendation to the 
Minneapolis Convention. Inspired by “So many worlds, so much to do,” 
the convention unanimously approved a scholarship project destined 
to raise fifty-six $2,500 stipends by the time we assemble in Miami for 
the 1960 Convention. This means the equivalent of one dollar per mem- 
ber for each of the two years—or, as one proponent suggested, it means 
foregoing four pieces of pie annually. 

Details of the project will be announced later by a special committee. 
No doubt each chapter will be free to determine how it shall fulfill its 
quota. The intent of the proposal was to provide a $2,500 scholarship 
for each state organizational unit with some provision for a state to waive 
its claim to a stipend if it can find no eligible candidate. 

To fit fifty-six women for key educational positions is a glorious 
way to implement our fifth purpose. Our hope is that we can map a 
plan to make significant contributions in other areas of educational 
leadership. 

Our communities desperately need women whose understanding of 
political, economic and social issues can guide our people in dealing 
with the rising tide of millions in the underdeveloped areas of the world— 
women who can help other nations to see us as a people who think, 
a people of faith and realism who believe in an ideology that embraces 
the dignity of man. Meeting these needs would further our seventh 
purpose greatly. 

Our own people must be taught to see education as more than 
a means of learning to read, to write and to earn a living. They must 
see it as a way of strengthening and changing our institutions in terms 
of our democratic beliefs and principles—as an agency for carrying out 
democratic policy. 

Schools and colleges need women who have a willingness to make 
new approaches both in teaching and in training teachers. 

All of these needs have tremendous implication for curriculum develop- 
ment and teacher training. Will Delta Kappa Gamma women be a vital 
part of the vanguard that builds an educational statesmanship for our 
times? Will we provide dynamic leadership in creating a new kind 
of teacher for the space age? Our time of crisis demands personal and 
financial dedication to the profession that holds the best hope of free 
peoples in a revolutionary world. May our moment for holding God's 
sceptre of light lead the way to a better life for the unborn legions 
to come. 


In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


Alabama 


Mrs. Mary V. Sumrall, Epsilon Chapter, 
Mobile, June 3, 1958 
California 
Mrs. Juanita Pearl Remley, Eta Chap- 
ter, La Habra, June 5, 1958 
Miss Alice Tyler, Alpha Iota Chapter, 
Berkeley, June 22, 1957 
Colorado 
Mrs. Sadie Elizabeth Hogsett, Xi Chap- 
ter, Grand Junction, August 9, 1958 


Miss Henrietta Inglis, Gamma Chapter, 
California, September 27, 1957 


Miss Grace Miller, Epsilon Chapter, 
Durango, April 19, 1958 
Miss Blanch Ricketts, Gamma Chapter, 
Boulder, January 31, 1958 
Miss Agnes M. Stewart, Zeta Chapter, 
Golden, December 27, 1957 
Connecticut 


Miss Frances T. Nejako, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, Middletown, December 20, 1957 


Florida 


Miss Mildred A. Greene, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Jacksonville, July 15, 1958 


Idaho 


Mrs. Josephine Albertson, Gamma 
Chapter, Twin Falls, March 30, 1958 


Illinois | 

Dr. Elfriede M. Ackermann, Alpha 
Chi Chapter, Chicago, June 5, 1958 

Miss Lois Dilley, Zeta Chapter, Rock- 
ford, August 7, 1958 

Miss Mamietta (Mayme) E. Snyder, 
Theta Chapter, Canton, June 29, 1958 

Miss Mary Lydia Taft, Eta Chapter, 
Evanston, June 22, 1958 


Iowa 
Miss Hester Douthart, Zeta Chapter, 
Newton, December 2, 1957 
Miss Helen Troy, Alpha Chapter, 
Davenport, June 80, 1958 
Kansas 
Mrs. Ophel Cunningham, Alpha Phi 
Chapter, Joplin, Missouri, June 27, 1958 


Miss Evangeline Cecelia Higgins, Rho 
Chapter, Pittsburg, August 11, 1958 


Mrs. Myrtle Thompson, Mu Chapter, 
Salina, August 8, 1958 
Louisiana 
Miss Lucille Nesom, Omicron Chapter, 
Hammond, July 27, 1958 
Maine 
Miss Lou M. Buker, Gamma Chapter, 
Augusta, June 30, 1958 
Maryland 


Miss Pauline G. Fuss, Gamma Chap- 
ter, Union Bridge, July 24, 1958 


Massachusetts 


Miss Ona I. Nolan, Gamma Chapter, 
Weymouth, June 29, 1958 


Montana 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Green, Zeta Chap- 
ter, Lewistown, March 8, 1958 


Nebraska 
Miss Bertha M. Akin, Pi Chapter, Fair- 


bury, July 9, 1958 

Miss Marie Ella Bosworth, Tau Chap- 
ter, Nebraska City, August 3, 1958 

Dr. Louise Pound, Rho State Honorary, 
Lincoln, June 28, 1958 


Mrs. Margaret Turner, Nu Chapter, 
Neligh, June 2, 1958 
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New York 


Mrs. Dorothy F. Van Wickler, Omicron 
Chapter, Rockville Centre, May 25, 1958 

Mrs. Hazel N. Hyde, Chi Chapter, 
Alexandria Bay, July 6, 1958 


North Carolina 


Miss Jessie Mae Lawrence, Epsilon 
Chapter, Salisbury, August 2, 1958 


North Dakota 


Miss Florence Davis, Delta Chapter, 
Bismarck, March 8, 1958 

Miss Pearl Jack, Alpha Chapter, Valley 
City, July 4, 1957 

Miss Hazel B. Nielson, Alpha Chapter, 
Valley City, July 10, 1957 

Miss Minnie J. Nielson, Alpha Chapter, 
Valley City, February 28, 1958 


Ohio 
Miss Arzella Baker, Alpha Omicron 


Chapter, Wellston, November 12, 1957 


Miss Hazel Jeannette Faringer, Gamma 
Chapter, Columbus, August 1, 1958 


Mrs. Ida Goode, Beta Kappa Chapter, 
Sidney, July 14, 1958 


Miss Katherine Guss, Beta Lambda 
Chapter, Columbus, January 31, 1958 

Miss Bertha Ellen Jacobs, Gamma 
Chapter, Columbus, August 20, 1958 


Miss Blanche May Kern, Gamma 
Chapter, Columbus, June 13, 1958 


Mrs. Fannie Lupton, Psi Chapter, 
Martins Ferry, July 15, 1957 


Oklahoma 


Miss Bess Hedges, Nu Chapter, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, August 14, 1958 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. Elizabeth Stadtlander, Alpha Gam- 
ma Chapter, Boulder, Colorado, June 14, 
1958 





South Carolina 


Mrs. Violet Quinn Hanna, Pi Chapter, 
Hemingway, March, 1958 


Tennessee 


Miss Rachael McAllister, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Chattanooga, September 11, 1957 


Texas 

Mrs. Irene Curl Atkins, Epsilon Beta 
Chapter, San Antonio, May 31, 1958 

Mrs. Della Houssels, Alpha Chapter, 
Kerrville, July 10, 1958 

Miss Sallie Walthall Howell, Kappa 
Chapter, El Paso, July 15, 1958 

Miss Lillian Huggett, Kappa Chapter, 
El Paso, June 30, 1958 

Mrs. Florence King, Upsilon Chapter, 
Huntsville, February 25, 1958 

Mrs. Nelle Freeman Knight, Gamma 
Phi Chapter, Del Rio, September 7, 1957 

Mrs. Mamie Kate Parks, Alpha Omi- . 
cron Chapter, Breckenridge, February 28, 
1958 


Miss Mattie Pullen, Chi Chapter, Sher- 
man, January 27, 1958 


Mrs. A. C. Ramsey, Alpha Tau Chap- 
ter, Orinda, California, June 26, 1958 


Mrs. E. L. Reid, Theta Chapter, 
Orange, June, 1957 


Mrs. Blanche Riser, Beta Pi Chapter, 
George West, February 14, 1958 


Mrs. Lallah Shelburne, Epsilon Theta 
Chapter, San Antonio, July 15, 1958 
Vermont 


Miss Sara Holbrook, Alpha Chapter, 
Burlington, February 14, 1958 


Washington 


Mrs. Alice Buel Jones, Zeta Chapter, 
Wenatchee, April 17, 1958 


Wisconsin 
Miss Cora Frantz, Beta Chapter, Keno- 
sha, June 16, 1958 


Mrs. Ruth Lang, Nu Chapter, Manis- 
tique, Michigan, August 24, 1958 


REPORTS 


of 


The President 
The Executive Secretary 


The Treasurer 
The Editor 


of 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


International 


To the International Executive Board 
and to the Delegates Assembled in 
Convention 


AUGUST 11-16, 1958 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Report of the International President 
1956-1958 


SO MANY WORLDS, SO MUCH TO DO 
SO LITTLE DONE, SUCH THINGS TO BE. 


In choosing this theme for the 1958 
Convention of the International Society 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, your President 
had in mind that, just as knowledge and 
experience have no geographic bound- 
aries, so our Society has widened its 
activities, enlarged its vision, and ex- 
panded its boundaries. During the 
twenty-nine year history of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the world has made new and 
increasing demands on our professional 
organizations. What shall be the role 
of Delta Kappa Gamma in this today’s 
world? 

Any comprehensive report of a presi- 
dent might deal with the properties of 
the Society, its membership, its finances. 
These will be given in other reports. I 
shall limit myself to the work of our 
Society, our achievements and some of 
our problems. A portion of the report 
is gathered from a summary of the state 
presidents’ reports. 

I believe a close study of these reports 
is one of the most effective methods of 
appraising the growth of our Society. 
I should like also to discuss with you 
the work of some of your committees, 
since committee work is the heart of 
our program. 

None of my suggestions will take the 
form of recommendations. I believe that 
problems should be discussed, all aspects 
considered and various solutions weighed. 
It would seem that the function of this 
first report is to open the discussion. 
Your president has worked closely with 
your committees. The reports of several 
of these yield recommendations. It seems 
more fitting that these be presented later 
in our convention than during this first 
hour. 

Those cf you who know your President 
realize that she has many times in the 


Tennyson 


past two years had to keep checked her 
natural enthusiasm. She has regretted 
that this was not the biennium for a 
dramatic project, particularly a project 
involving money. Our goal during the 
two previous bienniums were the erection 
of a debt-free headquarters building and 
our Silver Anniversary Scholarships. You 
know of my close participation in these. 
You must know how much I would have 
enjoyed launching another spectacular 
project. However, I knew this was not 
the biennium to engage in a program 
involving money raising. This was a 
period for the consolidation of gains, for 
the development of spiritual fellowship 
and professional growth. 

In line with this I have emphasized 
and I have urged states to emphasize 
the need to become better acquainted 
with the purposes and the structure of 
our Society. 

This year we have stressed the observ- 
ance of Founders Day as a season of 
rededication. Suggestions for this special 
day were given by your Committee on 
Ceremonials. 

Comments on the report forms indicate 
that these programs have been a great 
stimulus toward a deeper knowledge and 
appreciation of our Society. Many crea- 
tive responses of gifted members were 
noted. To grasp the real meaning of 
our purposes, the real meaning of the 
symbols of our Society, as well as the 
vision of our Founders, and then to ex- 
press these meanings so as to awaken 
unrealized beauty in them seemed to be 
the goals of the talented contributors. 
Many of these original tributes are 
worthy of publication. 

One of the activities so effectively 
begun during the years of 1954-56 
was a study of chapter organization, 
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particularly in areas of large chapters 
and in sparcely settled territory with few 
chapters. Practically every state report 
speaks of problems of membership, or- 
ganization and expansion. Our growth 
has been continuous in practically all 
states and quite rapid in a few. 

Several states have engaged in a com- 
plete study of chapter location, realloca- 
tion of territory with new boundary lines 
and the organization of new chapters. 
Successful growth means new members 
and new members mean new chapters. 
With increased attention to our need for 
expansion I believe there have come an 
increased knowledge of and more careful 
screening of the prospective candidate. 

My close study of the presidents’ re- 
ports and my visits to state conventions 
bring forward again the problem of the 
continuity of committee work. I would 
call your attention to the discussion of 
“Committee Work a Continuous Pro- 
gram” on page 55 of the Handbook. I 
would urge that this topic of Committee 
Organization be a topic of discussion at 
all state conferences and workshops. An 
awareness of the inter-relationship of 
our committee structure will yield greater 
efficiency and conservation of effort and 
time. 

Committees to be effective need to 
meet. It is our obligation to provide a 
budget adequate to permit at least one 
meeting during the biennium for each 
major committee. I spoke for this when 
I attended my first Delta Kappa Gamma 
convention. I will continue to work for 
this. I believe no other single item will 
contribute more to a worth-while pro- 
gram. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for committees to function through cor- 
respondence only. 

Our Society has strengthened good 
public relations, not only by placing this 
on a crowded agenda, but also by certain 
activities. Joint meetings with other 
groups, breakfasts and luncheons held 
at the time of the meetings of the state 
education associations, the publication of 
articles in the state education journals, 
the services given by our members as 


resource people and speakers for other 
groups, all these point to our good public 
relations. We find our chapters repre- 
sented on state Library Commissions, 
Legislative Councils, Research Councils 
and Educational TV Foundations. Our 
wide community interest is shown by the 
variety of our gifts: gifts to libraries, for 
muscular dystrophy, mental hygiene clin- 
ics, to the Southern Scholarship and Re- 
search Foundation to provide housing for 
worthy women students, to the Leonard 
Foundation for the Study of Leprosy, 
substantial assistance to members of our 
own Society who are ill, playground 
equipment, shoes for needy children, 
assistance to the victims of the Hurricane 
Audrey, assistance to our Indian popula- 
tion. Through such activities our com- 
munities are being made aware of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

During this biennium our Legislative 
Committee has been active in support 


of two major objectives, school construc- - 


tion and income tax deduction for edu- 
cational purposes. It is evident that much 
work must be done to secure adequate 
support for education. An educational 
program, such as is needed in our ¢oun- 
try, can be achieved and maintained 
only if there is adequate financial support 
from combining the resources of the local, 
state and federal government. 

Close cooperation has been maintained 
in many states with the state education 
association in working for legislative ob- 
jectives. Activity at the state level is 
being intensified through ow representa- 
tion on state education association com- 
mittees and state legislative councils. We 
do not view this as a duplication of 
effort, but, in a real sense, as increased 
effort and support for legislation which 
we feel necessary. 

Since the initiation and support of 
school legislation is one of our seven 
purposes and one whose significance we 
have not fully grasped, we have included 
legislation as one of the important topics 
on our convention program. Legislative 
activities require a great deal of time, 
effort and money. Delta Kappa Gamma 
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women are leaders in education. As such, 
we have had a share in developing the 
professional objectives in education. We 
have an obligation then to support these 
objectives and to work for their enact- 
ment when presented to the United States 
Congress. 

The aim of our Committee on Re- 
search was to encourage participation in 
research projects on international, state 
and chapter level. We believe the posi- 
tion of Delta Kappa Gamma in the re- 
search field needs to be closely examined. 
Are we equipped as a Society to carry 
on worthwhile research studies? Should 
our committee have as one of its main 
functions making available the results 
of research studies conducted by other 
organizations? 

I have noticed with great pleasure the 
number of states which have their own 
publications. I am proud of the fine 
quality of these publications. They have 
proved exciting and delightful reading. 
Through their pages I have visited with 
you, have learned of your honors, your 
activities, your plans for the future. 

Under able leadership our international 
Bulletin and News continue to maintain 
a high standard. I shall let our Editor 
speak of these. 

At the New Orleans Convention a 
Personnel Committee was elected to find 
and employ an International Treasurer 
and to hunt for and select a third execu- 
tive staff member whose salary had been 
provided for in the budget. At its Novem- 
ber 1956 meeting the Administrative 
Board recommended that the additional 
staff member should be an Editor. We 
believed that this additional staff member 
was needed to give the service required 
by our increased membership. Two staff 
members, a Treasurer and an Editor, 
unanimously selected by all seven mem- 
bers of the Personnel Committee, joined 
us on July 1, 1957. A detailed report 
and further recommendations from this 
committee will be given at this Con- 
vention. 

Delta Kappa Gamma now possesses 
information and research material of 


educational significance in the interna- 
tional Pioneer Women file. It was my 
privilege to visit the chairman of this 
committee and to have her show me the 
extent and variety of this material. This 
material showing the part that pioneer 
women have had and are having in our 
éducational development is useful as 
source material for articles and for books 
on education. 

We need to decide whether or not 
we wish an international publication. 
We finish this biennium with the same 
statement with which we have finished 
other terms. We have here material of 
significance; to date we have no plan 
for use of this material. 

On all levels our Scholarship Com- 
mittees have been most active. Of all 
our purposes this purpose, to endow 
scholarships, seems to have the most 
appeal to many members and certainly 
to the general public. The three inter- 
national scholarships were awarded in 
1957 and in 1958. This year’s scholar- 
ships bring to thirty-nine the number of 
national and international scholarships 
awarded by our Society since 1940. This 
spring a questionnaire was sent to each 
living scholarship recipient. The ques- 
tionnaire concerned the study which the 
scholarship made possible and its impor- 
tance: to the recipient, to the profession, 
and to The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
A summary of this follow-up study will 
be available in the near future. 

Although most state organizations give 
smaller scholarships than the Interna- 
tional Society, nevertheless the total value 
of our state scholarships far surpasses the 
value of our international scholarships. 
We note that state scholarships included 
several at $2500 and $2000, and quite 
a number at $1500 and $1000. There is 
a trend toward larger stipends of state 
scholarships, thus increasing their use- 
fulness. One state plans $3500 every 
three years, another $2500. One state 
contributed so that the recipient of their 
Silver Anniversary Scholarship could com- 
plete her doctorate. Cases were noted 
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where individual chapters were aug- 
menting their state scholarships. 

Many states and chapters are awarding 
grants-in-aid to girls preparing to teach. 
As long as the shortage of teachers exists, 
states may feel they wish to do this. 
This is permissible, provided that the 
funds for grants-in-aid are obtained from 
sources other than the regul>r scholarship 
fee. 

There is an increase in the number of 
chapters turning over their share of the 
scholarship dollar to the state organiza- 
tion. If chapters will send their scholar- 
ship money to the State Scholarship Fund 
where it will do the most good, we can 
see the establishment in the near future 
of many more really worthwhile Delta 
Kappa Gamma scholarships. 

Much progress has been made on one 
of our problems, that of distinguishing 
between scholarships which can be given 
only to graduate students and grants-in- 
aid which are given by some state and 
local chapters to undergraduates. Im- 
provement has been made in that our 
report forms now have blanks containing 
separate categories for scholarships and 
grants-in-aid. However, we know there 
is still need for better understanding of 
the distinction between these two forms 
of assistance. There is also need to 
understand the legitimate use of the 
scholarship fee paid by all members. 

Several states have established over- 
seas scholarship grants. The usefulness 
of all types of scholarship grants and 
exchange programs is reflected in the 
growth of the movement of students, 
specialists, trainees and ordinary citizens 
among the nations of the world. This 
year there have been 43,391 citizens of 
other nations studying in American col- 
leges and universities. We are proud 
that this has been made possible for a 
few by our state organizations. None of 
us believe that such exchanges and schol- 
arships will result in a miracle uniting 
the peoples of the world, but most of 
us believe that personal contact and direct 
communication must exist if we are to 


approach a sympathetic understanding 
between peoples. 

Probably one of the specific activities 
which reflects our international status is 
our overseas scholarship project. During 
this biennium we have had two Korean 
teachers studying in the United States 
through funds contributed voluntarily by 
our members. Mrs. Hei Sook Lee com- 
pleted two years of graduate study at 
the University of Michigan. Mrs. Haksoo 
Kim is now in her fourth quarter at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
To this project of rebuilding Korean edu- 
cation our members have contributed 
$15,730. This money has been raised 
quietly; it has been contributed volun- 
tarily, with none of the usual fund raising 
campaign activities. In practically every 
state I visited I found interest in some 
form of an overseas scholarship project. 
In this age of atomic missiles a sympa- 
thetic understanding must be developed 
among all peoples. We realize that the 
visit of one teacher from another land 
who will lear to know us, our country, 
our schools, our churches, our way of 
life, is of more value than thousands of 
books on America. We earnestly hope 
that from this Convention will come a 
decision to continue this project on a 
voluntary basis with attention to coun- 
tries other than Korea. 

At our 1956 Convention we recognized 
that as long as we adhere! to the present 
quota restrictions there would be large 
areas that could never be effectively 
organized. We knew there were worthy 
teachers who deserved the honor of 
Delta Kappa Gamma membership and 
who have much to give the Society. This 
problem was carefully studied by our 
Membership Committee, by the states 
most deeply concerned and by the Con- 
stitution Committee. An amendment to 
the Constitution will come before the 
Convention for your consideration. In 
no sense should any change in quota be 
considered as a lowering of our high 
standards for membership. Our standards 
must remain high; our qualifications for 
membership must be upheld. 
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Much of the effectiveness of our So- 
ciety can be traced to the comprehensive 
program set up by our international Pro- 
gram Committee. This has been the 
biennium to prepare a four- or five-year 
program plan. 

During a later session, this committee 
will present “Opening Doors on Tomor- 
row’s World” as the over-all theme for 
the 1959-1963 Program. The committee 
will outline the four, yearly foci; the 
purpose of the study of each; suggested 
topics; projects and source material. The 
new Program Manual will be printed 
early in the fall. It is essential that each 
president and each program chairman 
have a copy of this new Program Manual 
if we are to build each year a series of 
stimulating programs. 

Probably there is no greater evidence 
of the unity of our Society and our loyalty 
to its program than in the fact that 
chapters are following our international 
program focus for the year. A study of 
chapter year books showed a_ great 
amount of originality and variation in 
these programs. 

We commend also those states and 
chapters which have studied, either as 
committee work or as chapter programs, 
some major professional problem: merit 
rating, the primary cycle, the block plan 
for junior high schools, the upgrading 
of standards. 

Our overseas project which has pro- 
vided for the education of two Korean 
women has been discussed in this report. 
Begun as a project of our Committee on 
Service—World and Community, it was 
taken over during this biennium by our 
Program Committee. This activity proved 
of such scope that a Subcommittee of 
the Program Committee was set up to 
handle this during 1957-58. I would 
urge that such a sub-committee or a 
separate Committee on International Re- 
lations be set up. This does not require 
Convention action since our president 
may appoint such other committees as 
she may deem necessary or expedient. 
It is not the purpose of this paragraph 
to outline the work of such a committee. 


It would have international activities 
other than the work entailed by our over- 
seas scholarship project. Certainly if in- 
terest at the state level is an indication 
of the interests of our members, these 
international aspects of our program rank 
high. 

Our Delta Kappa Gamma Society is 
committed to steps which make us inter- 
national. Our year books indicate pro- 
grams to make us informed readers, 
listeners, or viewers. But even with 
excellent programs, with systematic in- 
struction in adult groups, we still need 
the personal contact which makes this 
information real, alive, warm. Most of 
us have to know and care for a Phaedra, 
a Rita, an Elsa or an Hermine before 
we can know and care for her country. 
Much of our ignorance of international 
issues is not inadequate information but 
lack of a friendly image of a real person 
in a real country. International friend- 
ships are being built through the activities 
of our Society. 

Your state reports indicated that our 
members were not satisfied to have only 
satellites and missiles speak for us. These 
reports glowed with accounts of overseas 
scholarships, aid to overseas students and 
teachers in this country, material equip- 
ment to schools abroad—a duplicating 
machine for Haiti, books to the Philip- 
pines, magazines to Turkish teachers, aid 
to Pakistan, clothes to German teacher 
refugees, funds to assist in the training 
of teachers from the Trust Territories 
in the University of Hawaii, text books 
for India, help for the needy in Amman 
and Jordan, Care packages, cooperation 
with the Save the Children Federation. 
These are the tangible evidences of our 
interests; the intangible are the personal 
contacts, the spiritual impact our mem- 
bers make as they become functioning 
members of a world society. It is an 
inspiring experience to have contact with 
teachers and schools in other lands and 
to know that together we may work for 
a better world through education. 

Expansion of our Society into other 
lands has been uppermost in our minds. 
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I believe that this must be, if we are 
to unite women educators in a genuine 
spiritual fellowship. This organization 
has been before us since our 1947 Con- 
vention. Our charter has been amended 
so as to permit us “to organize and sup- 
port units” of the Society in any area of 
the world. We have the machinery for 
such organization. However we have 
found that such expansion must be slow. 
Qur chairman and her committee have 
laid the groundwork; explorations have 
been made in several countries. That 
these efforts will bear fruit we know. 
Our chairman has also brought to light 
and analyzed for us specific problems. 
She has stressed that an orientation period 
before organization, as well as after or- 
ganization, is a necessity. There may be 
three or four women interested in a 
chapter, but they are not well enough 
informed to arouse interest in others to 
the extent that potential members will 
serve as state founders. I believe this 
information can be given and this inter- 
est can be stimulated only through per- 
sonal contact. It would seem that we 
should authorize our president, or a repre- 
sentative on the international level whom 
she shall delegate, to visit the province 
or country for a brief time prior to the 
actual organization. I believe that or- 
ganization in the true sense cannot be 
accomplished through correspondence. 
Even as we have moved on to a new 
focus each year, we have continued the 
excellent work begun on Teacher Recruit- 
ment. This is a time of critical re- 
appraisal of our schools, a reevaluation 
of the learning experiences being given. 
The quality of learning will depend upon 
the quality of teaching our boys and girls 
receive. It is the responsibility of the 
teaching profession and of Delta Kappa 
Gamma as one segment of that profes- 
sion to replenish our own ranks. We note 
the many chapters which are sponsoring 
FTA groups, the assistance in tuition, 
books, money grants and achievement 
awards. We have been present at state 
conventions and have learned of excel- 
lent studies, such as, “The influences 


which operate on college graduates to 
turn them toward college work leading to 
teaching,” and “Reasons young teachers 
leave the profession.” 

During the past biennium the work of 
the International Teacher Welfare and 
Morale Committee has centered about 
five specific areas. Since our program 
emphasis is in the field of teacher wel- 
fare, many of the activities included in 
the report of this committee may suggest 
program material. 

A special project undertaken was the 
survey of all retired Delta Kappa Gamma 
members. This has been printed and is 
presented in separate form to all mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. These find- 
ings will form the basis for one of our 
evening programs at this Convention. 
Both state and chapter presidents are 
urged to use this material as suggested 
in the report. 

Other items indicate a biennium filled 
with purposeful action. Your Finance 
Committee has prepared a budget for 
your adoption; the Publicity Committee 
has published a pamphlet on Delta Kappa 
Gamma publicity; we have elected two 
honorary members; we have twice pre- 
sented the Achievement Award to one 
of our own members; we have been 
represented at the annual meetings of 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession; we have 
nominated a slate of officers; we are 
prepared to honor one of our number; 
we have made plans to revise the song 
book; we have provided inspiring music 
and an international chorus for this meet- 
ing; we have planned a beautiful Necrol- 
ogy Service; we have revised our report 
forms to more clearly meet our needs; 
we have edited the Constitution. Your 
Executive Secretary has revised the Hand- 
book and published an historical bro- 
chure. 

Probably one of the most satisfying 
activities, although one requiring much 
time and energy, has been the visits of 
your President to the units of our Society. 
That our members wish to hear of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and its program is evident 
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from the number of invitations which 
were extended not only to the president 
but also to our other officers. 

Your President regrets that conflicts in 
dates for state conventions and regional 
meetings made it impossible to accept all 
invitations. Illness in the spring of 1957 
also made necessary the cancellation of 
visits to five states. 

Despite these obstacles I have been 
able to visit thirty-two states and prov- 
inces including Hawaii and Alaska. Most 
of my travel has been by plane. I have 
looked down upon snow-capped moun- 
tains, glaciers, hills aflame with the 
autumn colors or blooming with the soft 
shades of spring, the blue of the sky 
and the ocean, the gentle beauty of the 
Islands, the glory of the sunrise and the 
beauty of the sunset, farms, tiny villages, 
the sky line of New York and of San 
Francisco, the monuments of Washing- 
ton, D.C. No one could spend so many 
hours aloft without realizing the glory 
and the greatness of our country and 
without thinking on the place of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in these “so many 
worlds.” 

These visits have greatly broadened my 
knowledge and my appreciation of the 
fine work which is done by our Society. 
These visits have also given me the 
positive assurance that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is actually uniting women edu- 
cators in a genuine spiritual fellowship. 
It is impossible to assess in the printed 
page the importance and the value of 
the friendships made through Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Memory after memory 
arises: the place, the setting, the person, 
the incident, the face. These are those 
which will return to make glad the heart 
and refresh the spirit. If this be true of 
one person, how much greater must it 
be when multiplied by tens of thousands 
of our members. Truly ours is a goodly 
fellowship. 

During this biennium I have served 
on the NEA Board of Directors and on 
its Budget Committee, I have attended 
the meetings of the AASA in Cleveland, 
San Francisco and Atlantic City, and the 


meetings of the NEA in Philadelphia and 
Cleveland. It was my privilege to repre- 
sent you at the Sixth UNESCO Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. I have served as 
committee member, consultant and speak- 
er at educational conferences and work- 
shops. I believe such participation gives 
us insight into the problems of educa- 
tion today and an opportunity to work 
on their solution. 

I believe I would be remiss if I did 
not bring to you one thing which will 
need consideration in the years ahead. 
The biennium is filled with heavy duties 
for a president. These are in addition to 
her own professional work. Despite the 
fine cooperation of my own school system 
it was impossible to fulfill the obligations 
of the office and the obligations of my 
own position. During the present bien- 
nium states have not received the greatest 
benefits possible from the visits of the 
president. With the exception of the 
trip to Alaska, all visits have been 
crowded into the week ends; in a few 
instances I have visited two widely sep- 
arated states in the same week end. In 
very few instances was it possible for me 
to sit with the Executive Board for any 
length of time, or to attend the work 
shops and the committee meetings. It 
was impossible for me to confer with 
state presidents and state committee 
chairmen. I believe that the time will 
come when our Society must evolve some 
plan to assist the president in being 
relieved of her regular school duties for 
certain weeks so that her visits to states 
may be longer and thus more effective. 
If the president could have a number of 
weeks in the spring to concentrate on 
our program, our Society would be 
greatly benefited. 

It would have been impossible for the 
president to have carried her heavy load 
without the cooperation of many people. 
I am indeed grateful to the Founders, 
to the international officers and the mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff, the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board and 
the Executive Board, the committee chair- 
men, the many fine leaders in the states 
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and provinces for their loyalty and their 
support. Our organization is effective 
because of the vision, the leadership and 
the working power of its members. 

I shall ever be grateful for the friend- 
liness, the hospitality and the many cour- 
tesies extended to me on my visits. I 
want to thank all of you for having made 
possible the great opportunities which 
have been mine. 

Our immediate past president said two 
years ago, “The Society has had a phe- 
nomenal growth, but much of its energy 
has been consumed on matters related 
to the structure and the mechanics of 
the organization. It has been necessary 
to care for these matters, but now it is 
time for us to turn our attention to doing 
what we were created to do. We have 
never fully implemented our purposes. 

time for doing so is at hand.” 

We believe we are moving in the direc- 
tion desired. True, our progress is slow. 
I felt this as I read that state after state 
listed as their most important problems 
and the ones to which they expected to 
give the most of their time, growth in 
membership expansion and the division 
of chapters. Should these probleras of 
organization receive most of our atten- 
tion and our time? We must realize that 
the only justification for expansion is the 
opportunity we have to offer member- 
ship in a Society with a rich, useful pro- 
gram. We shall lose some of our most 


capable members, we shall be unable to 
attract new ones, unless we have an 
organization vital and useful in the edu- 
cational world. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma _ Society 
stands today in a position similar to that 
of many present day institutions. Only 
those organizations which can prove their 
usefulness will survive this period of 
stress. So we ask ourselves these ques- 
tions. Is The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety well known and highly respected 
in educational circles today? Have our 
programs of scholarship, selective recruit- 
ment, legislation, teacher welfare had an 
effect upon the educational welfare of 
our communities? Is our Society instru- 
mental in raising the leadership levels 
of women in the teaching profession? 
Are we assisting in placing women in 
policy making positions? Are we willing 
to accept the new responsibilities which 
come with our international status? 

“So many worlds, so much to do.” Let 
us then fashion a program which will 
inspire our members, which will release 
our energies, which will lift us above the 
petty things which weaken us. Let us 
develop for ourselves a program which 
will lead us into a unity of plan and of 
action worthy of the greatness of this 
age, the nobility of our profession and 
the promise of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. 


A. Marcaret Boyp 
International President 
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Report of the 


International Executive Secretary 
1956-1958 


The purposes of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society remain constant but the 
emphases given to integral parts of the 
broad program change from one year 
to another, from one biennium to another. 
Primary interests are often conditioned by 
the political and social world about us, 
by shifts of population, by educational 
movements. 

The structural pattern of the Society 
has proved to be sound; the provisions 
of the Constitution are sufficient for the 
general functioning of chapters, states, 
committees and Boards. Although we 
recommend no further major changes 
now, we suggest that members become 
familiar with this instrument by which 
all are governed. 

After 29 years of experience as an 
organized group of women educators, 
we find ourselves facing a few problems 
precipitated by time. In the normal 
process of the increasing size of chapters 
lie also the seeds of decline of member 
interest and participation. On the one 
hand is the perpetuation of friendships; 
on the other, the exclusion of many 
successful persons who should be invited 
to become Delta Kappa Gammas. As the 
membership understands that the total 
well-being of the Society is involved, the 
solutions are sought. 

Time has also brought marked im- 
provements in the functioning of state 
organizations. Many conduct their busi- 
ness with thoroughness and dispatch. 
Their accurate reports reach us on time 
and progress is apparent. It has been 
our good fortune to observe the material 
improvement in state convention pro- 
grams over the past eight years. Spirited 
discussions of chapter problems have 
supplanted prolonged, stereotyped re- 
ports. Members and officers find the 
sessions informative. Whether one attends 


a convention in Illinois, Idaho, Maine or 
Missouri, he is impressed with the excel- 
lent, modernized programming and the 
participation of those who attend. 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


This may be said to be a period of 
transition at Headquarters—adjustment to 
new situations and to new duties. We 
wish to express sincere appreciation for 
the counsel of the retired executive sec- 
retary and of the retired treasurer as 
well as for the support of the Adminis- 
trative Board and the Executive Board. 

This is the first biennium in the history 
of the Society that we have worked in 
our own spacious office building with 
adequate storage room, a large, fire-proof 
vault for the archives of the organization 
and ample space for clerical and steno- 
graphic personnel. It has been a reward- 
ing experience. 

In 1956, the executive secretary pointed 
out to the Convention the one critical 
shortage remaining. She advised “that 
there should be a minimum staff of 20”; 
but budgetary restrictions have always 
limited the number. During the biennium 
a receptionist, a clerk and an editor were 
employed with two part-time clerks added 
this summer to check the mailing address 
questionnaires. It has been estimated 
that for every thousand new members, 
one person should be added to the staff. 
In other words, the increase in member- 
ship this year warrants four additional 
employees. We believe that expanded 
services are desired; but we will need 
qualified personnel to provide them. 

We are planning toward the day when 
the headquarters office can perform more 
of the routine duties now required of 
chapter officers—especialiy those who fill 
out membership cards. 

Because each year hundreds of Delta 
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Kappa Gammas move their place of 
residence, it has become increasingly 
important that accumulative information 
be available at Headquarters. Almost 
every day we are asked to assist with 
transfers and/or to trace or validate a 
member’s affiliation with the Society over 
a period of years. Before determining 
upon the type of card and filing cabinets 
best suited to the purpose, we examined 
similar systems used by Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, state and provincial 
offices of education associations. We are 
now compiling individual, accumulative 
membership records of the dues paid, 
the classification of membership and 
other pertinent data on cards designed 
to last thirty years. 

We have proceeded slowly in the pur- 
chase of equipment, for we have wanted 
to study changes in business methods. 
We have installed phones, purchased 
typewriters, filing cabinets, table, postage 
scales and other articles as needed. States 
and chapters have taken pride in helping 
to finance the equipment of offices. 

We are continuing the practice of fill- 
ing your requests for supplies the same 
day they are received in our office. Be- 
cause even air mail service can be slow, 
we urge that presidents anticipate their 
needs and order early. Your many letters 
of appreciation of the prompt service 
have, indeed, been deeply appreciated. 
The devotion of the clerical staff to the 
work of the Society, we are certain, 
merits recognition in words and remuner- 
ation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The public relations work of our office 
continues as an important part of the 
diversified responsibilities. These consist 
of liaison relationships with other organi- 
zations and service to Delta Kappa 
Gamma groups. 

We regret that conflicts in schedules 
and the limitations of our travel allow- 
ance compelled us to decline a number of 
invitations to state conventions. However, 


we participated in 14 state executive 
board meetings, in 13 conventions, in 
8 area or district meetings, in a re- 
gional conference, and in meetings of 
Vancouver and Montreal chapters. We 
took part in the two day conference of 
the Program, the Publications and the 
Editing Committees; we attended four 
meetings of the Administrative Board. 

During the past two years we have 
personally assisted in conducting over 
500 guests through Headquarters. The 
facilities of the building have been made 
available to ACEI, the Retired Teachers 
Association, and for five chapter meet- 
ings. Other groups are scheduled for 
next year. 

We have been privileged to represent 
you at the sixth national conference of 
UNESCO, at a meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, two AASA conferences, 
state conventions of ACEI and state edu- . 
cation associations. We have addressed 
such groups as the Lions Club, Federated 
Women’s Clubs and a university assem- 
bly. 

Delta Kappa Gamma continues to 
support the program of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession and has had representatives 
at the meetings. We have paid the 
annual associate membership dues of $25 
as has been customary since 1947. The 
Society can well utilize this opportunity 
to help promote world understanding. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


Following the New Orleans Conven- 
tion a special committee, appointed by 
the international president, assisted the 
executive secretary in editing the Con- 
stitution. In it “national” became “inter- 
national” and additional changes auth- 
orized by the Convention were incor- 
porated. This edition has already run 
through several printings. (Within two 
months after this convention closes, the 
revised Constitution in effect during 
1958-60 will be printed and offered for 
sale.) 
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The change of terminology has also 
been effected in 23 printed forms, in 
membership certificates, formal invita- 
tions, state and chapter charters, mem- 
bership cards and other supplies issued 
from Headquarters. In the revision of 
part of the report forms we were assisted 
by a special committee from the Admin- 
istrative Board. 

For some time we have tried to devise 
a plan whereby each initiate could sign 
with an up-to-date Constitution at hand. 
This year we produced the red, leather- 
bound folder which has a pocket for the 
current Constitution and a hundred pages 
for signatures of initiates. These folders 
are supplied to new chapters and may be 
purchased by any chapter which finds its 
Constitution overflowing with names. 

The sale of more than a thousand 
copies a month of the new Handbook 
seems to indicate an awareness of the 
practical help which officers, chairmen 
and members find in such a publication. 
While the 1957-58 edition is based upon 
an earlier Handbook, this one embodies 
the most recent action of Boards and 
Conventions. It includes new chapters 
on “State Conventions,” “Division of 
Large Chapters,” “Procedure for Organiz- 
ing and Installing Chapters” in the addi- 
tional 28 pages. 

When writing the Handbook we tried 
to include answers to the multiple ques- 
tions which pour into our office. Many 
of the inquiries pertain to transfers, com- 
mittee responsibilities, delinquent mem- 
bers and forming of new chapters. In 
the Handbook we could not attempt to 
anticipate or analyze every problem that 
arises locally; but in the 106 pages we 
believe the members will find a com- 
prehensive body of policies and pro- 
cedures of the Society for their guidance. 
Every state and chapter officer should 
own a Handbook for reference on ac- 
cepted practices. 

To meet the repeated requests for 
historical data of the Society for Founders 
Day programs, initiations and birthday 
luncheons, we prepared “A Brief History 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society.” 


The inexpensive, illustrated folder con- 
tains information on the scope of the 
organizational pattern and publications. 
Ten colored post card views of the new 
Headquarters are also designed to pro- 
vide chapters with publicity material. 
Both the cards and folders are effective 
aids in interesting potential members; 
they increase the attractiveness of chap- 
ter scrapbooks and stimulate pride in 
belonging to the Society. 

At Dedication and at the New Orleans 
Convention, the Committee of 52 dis- 
tributed pamphlets entitled “We Remem- 
ber.” These listed the scores of donors 
of honoring shares to the building fund. 
Since 1956 many additional gifts of 
money have been received at Head- 
quarters. 

Thirty-six state organizations, thirty- 
one chapters and a number of members 
have contributed toward the furnishings. 
Although the amounts have ranged from 
$5 to $2500, each valued gift has made 
possible the purchase of some article 
essential to the functioning, comfort or 
attractiveness of the building. 

This year we compiled all data con- 
nected with the building project into 
two large volumes. These elegantly 
bound books—“We Remember’—contain 
biographies of honorees and names of all 
the individual, chapter and state contrib- 
utors toward the construction and fur- 
nishing of headquarters. The inclusion 
of blank pages permits the recording of 
additional gifts. 


RECRUITMENT 


For many years the achievements of 
the Society in recruitment have been 
recognized and commended by other pro- 
fessional groups. We continue to lead in 
counselling of youth and by appeals to 
lay interest. The successful recruitment 
project undertaken by a Canadian chap- 
ter this year is of special interest since 
the group has been organized only two 
years. The Montreal Selective Recruit- 
ment Committee published and distrib- 
uted a thousand copies of an illustrated 
booklet “Planning My Future.” This 
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brochure has been praised by both the 
Protestant School Board of Greater Mon- 
treal and by the Department of Educa- 
tion in Quebec who are using it. 

In a monetary way Delta Kappa 
Gammas offer encouragement to prospec- 
tive teachers by awards, medals, gifts. 
This year members contributed over 
$44,500 for grants-in-aid. The impres- 
sive total does not include the special 
projects of states, such as Florida’s dona- 
tion of $2,190 to the Southern Scholar- 
ships and Research Foundation for a 
college home for worthy future teachers 
while in training. The magnitude of the 
recruitment work cannot be measured; 
its widespread beneficial effects cannot 
be estimated. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


According to the presidents’ reports 
received in June, 33 states provided 
financial assistance for graduate study. 
The total reported for the year 1957-58 
was $26,668 paid out for scholarships. 
The unfortunate aspect of the program, 
as the president has already pointed out, 
is that several substantial scholarships of 
two to three thousand dollars could not 
be awarded because there were too few 
or no applicants. On the brighter side, we 
should report that South Carolina 
awarded 2; Kansas, Louisiana, and In- 
diana each 3; Illinois 4; Iowa 5; Ten- 
nessee 6; Alabama 1 long term and 6 
summer scholarships; and Texas 1 long 
term and 11 short terms. 

For many years Oklahoma has held a 
successful record for furnishing aid for 
graduate study and for securing appli- 
cants. This year she announced three 
scholarship winners bringing the total 
number of Delta Kappa Gammas as- 
sisted (since 1946) to 26. Oklahoma, 
Ohio and other states have financed 
foreign fellowships. 

We know of the $15,730 contributed 
toward the education of Korean teach- 
ers and the $500 given by a Honolulu 
member to help a young teacher from 
Thailand finish her M.A.; but we have 
no adequate financial summary of the 


comprehensive program sponsored. It 
is probable that all contributions for 
scholarships at all levels exceeded $80,- 
000 for the biennium. 

There is evidence that carrying out the 
third purpose concerning unjust discrimi- 
nation against women has commanded 
less attention than at certain other pe- 
riods in the history of the Society. Yet 
in certain areas chapters reported splen- 
did cooperation with AAUW and Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs in 
supporting the advancement of capable 
women. Alpha Theta state (Utah) hopes 
to make its influence felt as a member 
of the Educational TV Foundation. 

The other international committees 
have made chapters conscious of broad 
fields of endeavor. The teacher Welfare 
and Morale Committee has gained na- 
tional recognition for its study. States 
like Mississippi and Maine have long 
been interested in the retired teacher. 
Progress has been made wherever com- ° 
mittee work is taken seriously at the local 
level. 


MEMBERSHIP 

From 1950 to 1957 the rate at which 
new chapters were formed decreased 
somewhat. In fact, not since 1989 have 
there been as many new units formed 
as during 1957-58. The all time high 
of 111 new chapters still stands as a 
record; 84 were installed this year. The 
increase for the biennium was 161 chap- 
ters as of July 1. Ten years ago the 
Society was composed of 823 chapters; 
today it has 1411. 

There has been a corresponding, grad- 
ual growth in membership. At the close 
of the 1954-56 biennium the total was 
56,491; today it is 63,945—an increase of 
7,454 members. The membership table 
shows the present distribution by classi- 
fications. 

We must also take note of the many 
fine members whom the Society has lost 
by death. The percentage has varied little 
in recent years. For the biennium of 1952- 
54 there were 420 deaths recorded; in 
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1954-56, the total was 541; this biennium, 
630. We can be relatively certain that 
the number of deceased members has ex- 
ceeded 630; for necrology reports are 
not always sent to Headquarters. 

The net gain in membership becomes 
somewhat less impressive when viewed 
in relationship with the total members of 
chapters or when compared with large 
increases in population. The Society 


faces the law of diminishing returns 
when chapters virtually close their mem- 
bership, ignore the competition of rival 
organizations, and fail to initiate a sub- 
stantial number of qualified young mem- 
bers. No state has reached its saturation 
point. If we believe in the efficaciousness 
of the work of the Society, we will not 
circumscribe the avowed purposes by a 
short range view of chapter growth. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CHAPTERS 





Chapters Added in 
UNITED STATES 1952-54 1954-56 1956-58 1958-57 1957-58 
ee os Rik A... 45 51 52 1 0 
ME us etic tccetthtres 0 8 5 0 2 
ET 8 cs Asche TRA 10 10 18 4 4 
Mo en dcou eds 34 87 44 8 4 
EIN cr ere as 78 100 119 12 7 
Ce tn a acca as es 22 22 24 1 1 
CRMNIORS 356 hh oe eae 6 6 11 8 2 
[eo , 2 3 0 0 
District of Columbia ........... 2 2 3 0 0 
eS Re oe ee 18 23 29 2 4 
i) Sa ae reraa a ere 34 87 41 8 1 
] Re racer ye sf 1 2 5 1 2 
Te eee 9 9 10 1 1 
Pf cra vaca een 46 51 54 $ 1 
WOE ow ce OE aS. 438 45 47 3 0 
MR SSPE, w.. aigtie caida 21 24 $1 3 4 
WI ics ossicuaes «ts wa @ CaP e 53 56 58 1 1 
hd A Se 12 12 12 0 0 
WI Gio o's 6 Zee oR 29 33 36 1 2 
ER Fees Bourn COS ae 12 12 12 0 0 
je ree aor oe ll 12 13 1 0 
OE: a ae eae 17 20 22 2 0 
\ ee erga <a 27 85 41 3 8 
EER Sc FRA a ee. 14 17 23 1 5 
WEMONDIDE «5a 05 BOs uw Peretcnn 13 16 17 1 0 
| a eos, 2 20 22 26 0 4 
i a, reo ee IS 16 18 1 1 
rn eerie So Ueee po 24 26 1 1 
TRU lo. eine k. oS 5 5 0 0 
New Hampshire ............... 8 3 3 0 0 
PRONE. ., 5 ouside oes cons 3 8 3 0 0 
PIN 252. ko Coca tear 16 17 18 0 1 
| GO ope eter tts oz: ps | 29 85 8 8 
oe 29 81 89 3 6 
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UNITED STATES 1952-54 1954.56 1956-58 Chapters Nided je 











aptly) Dakaetae jie :siste 00s «swesiaie 10 10 10 0 0 
TERS EET ok ie eee eee 65 77 79 2 0 
SEES See ee 83 83 84 0 1 
i 50. Sash aes ven nates 22 24 24 0 0 
EE RT $1 88 41 2 1 
NS ee ee 0 0 0 0 0 
I Foon noes open 14 14 20 8 8 
BE I 5 scare’ y Ss bsasieiwveisines 8 9 10 1 0 
pO RET ee $1 37 40 1 2 
ER ee eer ene rere 101 112 128 5 ki 
WE asd Si oitcsssealy [Sede woes 4 4 5 0 1 
Ee Coe her: A Rane ee 3 3 8 0 0 
GN it Sih Sota crcas cuss 19 21 25 2 2 
Wea OL. Koei A Sh.Ke 83 85 89 2 2 
och ie ce 12 13 16 3 0 
Ee ee 16 19 19 0 0 
i Seas vino se opie biin as 7 9 9 0 0 
CANADA 
British Columbia ............... 1 , S 0 0 
New Brunswick ................ 0 0 1 1 0 
ry ee ae 1 2 2 0 0 
Gr ts. ae led 0 1 1 0 0 
ee ee 0 0 1 0 1 
rs 2 oe. SORE 1,104 1,250 1,411 Tt 84 





TOTAL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 











STATE Total Total Total Active and Life Honorary Reserve 
ORGANIZATION Misting Mii, Mihi “Snot cafes MOSS st 
a 1,83 1,967 1,977 1,752 47 118 60 
Me 83 er. 65 70 118 107 1 5 0 
SS ere eee 528 573 619 477 95 25 22 
Abereas ...:....... 1,242 1,268 1,393 1,212 19 117 45 
British Columbia ... 48 48 55 53 0 1 1 
Clomin ....:..:.: 4,043 4,406 4,831 4,293 165 134 240 
eee eae 1,002 1,095 1,089 893 86 54 56 
Connecticut ........ 431 487 525 469 23 16 17 
Delaware .......... 126 126 125 115 4 4 2 
District of Columbia. 162 158 160 141 4 1 14 
“eae 1,186 1,330 1,469 1,303 76 45 45 
OS SE re 1,226 1,327 1,434 1,328 26 34 46 
ee eee 100 133 189 133 8 0 8 
NRE rr ie 319 872 883 344 8 $1 5 
OE eer 2,726 2,876 2,985 2,644 206 71 64 
en 2,455 2,621 2,729 2,492 63 lll 63 
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STATE Total Total Total Active and 


Mbrship. Mbrship. Mbrship. Associate ,, Life Honorary Reserve 
ORGANIZATION 1955-56 1956-57 1997-58 Menbes > s M 








| ~<a 863 909 1,068 945 58 86 29 
|. Serre 2,143 2,821 2,360 1,875 213 215 57 
DS 716 726 758 705 1l 17 20 
1 re 1,391 1,447 1,468 1,310 67 89 52 
PND 6) ide swasade 422 429 445 896 18 20 1l 
Manitoba ........... 0 0 14 14 0 0 0 
Masyland ..6.05..:. 575 578 633 576 26 20 ll 
Massachusetts ...... 903 954 1,019 976 14 13 16 
Michigan ........... 1,276 ~° 1,440 1,544 1,362 66 45 71 
Minnesota .......... 801 865 954 829 49 86 40 
Memsissippi. ......... 660 747 737 638 49 86 14 
ae 1,149 1,142 1,263 1,144 54 28 87 
Montana ........... 539 576 641 563 26 82 20 
' | Sra 880 1,007 1,020 875 79 54 12 
NOI 5s n'a sisal ciens © 136 156 166 159 1 0 6 
New Brunswick ..... 0 12 6 6 0 0 0 
New Hampshire .... 107 115 129 122 0 5 2 
New Jersey ......... 261 275 281 248 17 a 9 
New Mexico ....... 657 706 745 602 67 82 44 
New Yolk 2. .h6c2.. 1,876 1,546 1,678 1,454 88 58 78 
North Carolina ..... 1,528 1,692 1,822 1,639 81 66 86 
North Dakota ...... 842 859 864 297 22 28 17 
5 a re re 8,941 4,092 4,338 8,670 288 161 214 
Oklahoma .......... 1,738 1,760 1,782 1,545 64 100 73 
ee. 2 oles oes 83 83 36 86 0 0 0 
ee a ae 933 941 1,001 837 82 48 84 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,550 1,729 1,798 1,676 63 42 17 
EI ec oom oics 25 25 43 42 0 1 0 
Rhode Island ....... 86 74 94 89 8 2 0 
South Carolina ..... 691 796 818 767 16 17 18 
South Dakota ....... 859 869 899 844 22 17 16 
Tennessee ........ .. 1,865 1,413 1,540 1,425 41 24 50 
SE eee 7,094 7,298 7,883 6,357 541 672 813 
RIN oooh cid one 818 824 858 804 24 14 16 
WermGnt «. ow. en 141 143 146 134 5 6 1 
MME, esi o ss oc os 857 910 1,002 919 81 25 27 
Washington ........ 1,394 1,450 1,578 1,413 75 55 85 
West Virginia ....... 564 574 699 642 26 15 16 
Wisconsin .......... 892 915 948 798 97 19 84 
Wyoming .......... 295 803 850 819 6 10 15 





TOFALS: 3/.:.: 56,491 60,008 63,945 55,808 3,211 2,782 2,144 
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VOTING STRENGTH 
OF 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 





STATE er state paso 
Seka RRS tee ee oe QU, weer eco. ioe 118 
MIR os co .isk o's apiee eewans ee ER Od cde ceceeeeorn 191 
PNG ys 55s ede: awanenn ser ie UI il 5, occ dernanlale ge $2 
ia oi tS eg sk Rpt Obes SOG, Weenie |... 8 665 <cscnarcmns 1 
Beet Cimembia <.......645.4:.. hi. New, Haupiiiize «...... 2.2... cern 24 
ee) eee: ot eee ee NGIIONUDY 2re. ©... 6s. 5 es tans 53 
eS) See Pee 100: Nebr Messen: ..........2..... tenes 184 
| ee ~. eee 2 ay aeeeee CG Neriveerw 20h... 35. 08.05....8am 308 
a eee 24 Noth Caroline ...............408 344 
District of Columbia .............. ao 06 6NererDenea |... 2.06026. SER 64 
Ry OR SN I Rees Ree Re Stare) 2. OR Reeth CARS eR rch 792 
MO 5 OS 8 osenaieg bbcegeug pidieix oa Wer. IN os coh vce cues 822 
ME tte POS tits ons digas SaaS” EE een ees (EES ATS, 7 
ee Seer ae ee, eee ee MI os PR cic nc dys aaa 184 
I an eee © 8 es ae Bi, Peaasyivanlencc :.... 0... 2.62 0ke css 348 
SS ne | eee 0 oe Ss meet «“Qieeee .. -S8e. fds eetler eho 8 
ee Mee ee eee mel “Rie Tele... os eee 18 
ere oe... SX... Les 43S Salli Carolina’... ... i... ee een 157 
ey eT RES eae “SUG DOK. 5. e050 F50 DRPE 73 
eS, Se or ee: ee. See... oocekes eee 298 
Ea ee Sf Rie! APJ, EMER 0 Fh sce os darsets cee a 1380 
NL Serr re ee ee SRR or sc coe ieee 66 
NN 8 ack ss din ec ener> «SPs Be si CAMO eine ods es EN 28 
PIII: occ 5eo.c's oo Santas cneen OR I eee ciisoss sits aac ie 190 
at Se Sar Ps oe MeO WeMINEIND (>. 4:...0 oss netot xs 298 
IRS ois 5 Bb x «oa eee bake cares a7O ‘West Virginia, . 0.06 .s0c0koes 184 
MERE 55. BRS sce oy BOT: WOMB in 6 by. age cncdewsacads 179 
De ore) ieee ee WII 6S. 5 ee vtec chdevecd 65 
Total ....11,807 


PROBLEMS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The questions concerning membership 
which most frequently reach our desk are 
allied with transfers and attendance. The 
best defense against these problems con- 
sists of an informed membership that 
knows the Delta Kappa Gamma way of 
doing things. We believe that chapters 


might profitably take the time to explain 
all regulations peculiar to this Society. 
As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the transfer system works effectively 
when it is followed step by step as ex- 
plained on the transfer blank and in the 
Handbook. The process may be started 
as soon as the member decides to move. 
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The chapter president sends a courtesy 
letter of introduction to the chapter presi- 
dent in the new locality and may assist in 
other ways. 

Since each year several thousand Delta 
Kappa Gammas change their place of resi- 
dence, we suggest that a thorough dis- 
cussion of the transfer system be sched- 
uled on the convention program in those 
states which receive and those which issue 
a large number of transferred members. 
We would further urge that the member 
who moves should mail her new address 
promptly (by September, if possible) to 
the headquarters office rather than wait- 
ing for a chapter officer to send it. 

Keeping attendance records in a busi- 
ness-like style, writing notes of warning 
to irregular members and dropping those 
who have proved to be inalterably delin- 
quent sets a salutary tone for a chapter. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that 
much absenteeism could be checked by 
improving the quality of the programs. 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


In Delta Kappa Gamma ceremonials 
we perpetuate tradition and pageantry; 
we accept the desirability of a purely so- 
cial function occasionally; we encourage 
joint meetings with other chapters and 
organizations. But we realize that the 
members’ interest must be sustained 
through the other meetings which may 


become perfunctory when lacking intel- 
lectual stimulation. 

Dr. Louis Roder said recently that 
“Knowledge is probably doubling every 
ten years.” Is this new information being 
factored into chapter programs? “As we 
grow, we know”; furthermore as we 
know, we also grow. 

Let us suppose that your chapter pro- 
grams for the year were “played back” 
for evaluation. Would you find that the 
topics were diversified, virile, thought 
provoking or did they bear the stamp 
of mediocrity? Did they duplicate what 
you heard discussed in other professional 
groups or did they yield additional in- 
sight into important issues? Did the 
programs produce an empathetic under- 
standing of other people and cultures? 
Did they harmonize the strength of the 
past, the problems of the present, and 
the glory of an attainable future? Did 
they take you on adventurous, untrodden 
paths which literally and figuratively led 
you to the stars? Vibrant programs have 
a correlation with good attendance. 

There is ample evidence, we believe, 
that the work of the Society is being 
advanced in a commendable manner. 
For wherever the worthwhile outweighs 
the trivial in projects, committee work 
and programs, there Delta Kappa Gamma 
is accomplishing its purposes. It is for 
us not only to rise above our problems 
but to rise to meet our opportunities. 


EunaH TEMPLE HOLDEN 
International Executive Secretary 
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TRACE OF CASH 


For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1958 
(Figures for year ended June 30, 1957 were published in the Fall, 1957 Bulletin) 


BALANGE—July' 3; 100... Bb ss. OREO... ehh Bios - $ 74,303.71 


AVAILABLE FUND 
Initiation: Weel. ic55 ... SORE $ 10,059.30 
ee ik RT be RE 156,151.93 





Fees for Honorary Members .......... 2,809.00 

Bulletin Advertisement ................ 500.00 

noi EIR apie peta ees Pannen irc nC NE 14,071.02 

Jo einen REE as ae oer LB gs peed 800.00 

REIN 6 es eee ee 743.55 

Overpayment and Refunds ............ 444.35 

WEBCOMIC =... 6 oo ere 1,356.88 

Returned Checks Collected ........... 107.18 $187,043.21 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

| EE an Hin Banana OP «Seen $ 18,140.55 

1 a ee trade, bi i. Rt Ege 5,333.65 

Battour Royalty .......... Quiet... 2,430.05 

Sale of Song: BOGee ... i... Beas... 1,021.80 21,926.05 
PERMANENT FUND 

Initiation Fees and Dues .............. $ 18,467.92 

NS: a Se oat one 869.25 19,337.17 
EDUCATORS AWARD FUND 

MMOs oe 2 rrr cs Saree ea tele wae aes 479.26 
BUILDING FUND 

COmIINOGONE le 2s ais 508 x waseeen 895.56 
EMERGENCY FUND 

Contripunods 62 Ba 885.75 230,067.00 
TOTAL. CASH TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR ....... ............0.uliee ds « $304,370.71 


DISBURSEMENTS 
AVAILABLE FUND 
General Expense 


OMNI oS «ase oa ne ee ast $ 30,696.21 
SHS secs ene coasts slg ai oxen _ 599.17 
Maintenance and Repairs ........... 755.43 
NN oo nck atau a pth tare te =< 2,596.43 
Misceliandded: .'sc:. cise. eer dl kc 5 1,355.36 
NEWS <3... SRiGiee sss. SS: . 18,727.24 
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DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 
Office Sapoiies 2! :..5h. sh: Teiaslat 623.60 
eae 50 eS cols i eediedidlncece: 3,312.01 
Premera Gunes 2)... 66. 1,500.00 
Printing and Supplies ............... 15,650.79 
Retirement—Dr. Stroh .............. 2,979.21 
Retirement—Executive Secretary, 

Treasurer, and Editor ............ 1,800.00 
Salary—Executive Secretary ......... 7,166.66 
Salary—Former Treasurer 

(Month of July 1957) ............. 500.00 
Salary—Twreasuter ..........-.05isse0s 6,000.00 
eee ele 6,000.00 
Salaries—Secretarial ................. 15,502.74 
Salary—Custodian .................-. 3,212.50 
i) | a es oes - re 1,435.36 
‘Fases—Wieal Estate ......:..5....00- 3,085.20 
Telephone and Telegraph .......... 554.17 
Travel—Executive Secretary ......... 1,500.00 
‘Travel—President ........505..264.%. 1,500.00 
Travel—Vice President .............. 400.00 
Travel—Regional Directors ......... 2,000.00 
| Et ee Bee od on Fale 1,913.38 
Total General Expense ............. $126,365.46 


Less Items Not Requiring Cash 
Payroll Taxes Accrued ...$ 785.18 
Retirement Insurance Credit 


From 1956-57 ........ 50.00 835.18 
Net Cash for General Expense ...... $125,530.28 
Committee Expenses ................. 4,304.40 


Capital Outlay 
Furniture and Fixtures...$ 727.58 


a eee ea 1,255.89 1,983.47 
Overpayments Refunded .............. 444.35 
Checks Returned By Bank ............ 107.18 $132,369.68 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Bona Pawhieed |. .2..%..5 a6 8eb.e:. $ 9,410.52 


Senomranes POO 5... ..05.Pakeiens. 7,500.00 16,910.52 
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DISBURSEMENTS—Continued | 


PERMANENT FUND 
Bond Purchased . 
Capital Outlay 

Furniture Purchased 

BUILDING FUND 

Capital Outlay 
Furniture Purchased ................ 8,271.49 

EMERGENCY FUND 

Assistance Payments 


PUENTE ESS 6,211.03 11,247.19 


Peete. Peer 400.00 $164,198.88 





BABANCE—Jithe’ 206 1608 «og... A, A $140,171.83 

The above balance represented by the following: 
Petty: Clea, 22.2). UU A... BERS iG Le ee $ 100.00 
Midi Wea 2 SO ee Be oe... IPS aA PO ee 78,949.65 
WETMNESIIEY TPC Sa StS. Paeet «Rete Oo re ea 5,299.12 
ee td Feet cci... Lacs tive «saat diecc a welded «asec. Paik aaa 1,324.61 
decmmmamemt: mmiMbrrs. 1370685, SSR SNIS A... . allay: SHURE ede ais 2 See 9,399.53 
Mineriency’ Pewee 2! 6 2). Se... te Sas Se ee 939.49 
iis We a elon, 0, rad. Hada see a 3,959.43 
Available Reserve Funds (Savings Accounts) .....................00- 40,200.00 
$140,171.83 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society as of June 30, 1958, and the related Trace of Cash. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as were considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the above Balance Sheet and statement of Trace of Cash, 
prepared on a cash basis, presents fairly the financial position of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society at June 30, 1958, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding year. 


Yours very truly, 
PENDLETON & HENRY, CPAs 


Since the history of our financial struc- condition for the past year. An organiza- 
ture has been given to the membership tion such as ours is made up of various 
on previous occasions, the time allocated funds which have been set up for specific 
to this report shall be used to review purposes, and, consequently, must be 
for you briefly changes in our financial accounted for separately. 
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THE AVAILABLE FUND 


As the reports of previous years have 
been read, we have noted the advice of 
the treasurer concerning the necessity 
for the raising of dues. The dues were 
last raised during the 1956 convention 
and we realize how fortunate we are that 
this was done. On June 30, 1958, the 
end of our fiscal year, the Available Fund 
had a cash balance of $78,949.65. In 
addition to this balance, we have been 
able to place $40,000.00 in savings 
accounts to the credit of the Available 
Fund during the past year. Interest on 
this deposit will be added to the principal 
as it becomes due. This savings provides 
the reserve we feel is needed and which 
has been recommended many times. 

While we are not now having to 
borrow from other funds to meet expenses 
during the summer months when our 
income is very low, we must remind 
ourselves that we shall have to enlarge 
the staff at headquarters to maintain the 
service you have had in the past and to 
give you the additional service that you 
deserve. The growth of the Society de- 
mands a much larger clerical and secre- 
tarial force than we have at the present 
time. In order to keep in line with the 
offerings of other offices within our area, 
we must be thinking of added fringe 
benefits for our own help. It is expensive 
to train employees for other businesses. 
The Society is in a position financially 
to attract and hold the most capable 
young women in the secretarial field. 
We must seriously consider these facts 
if we are to plan for future expansion 
and service for which the added increase 
in dues was voted. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


We need to give more serious consid- 
eration to the improvement of our inter- 
national scholarship program. With the 
size of our membership we should be 
granting many times the number of schol- 
arships that we are giving. We have 
added one $10,000.00 bond to the fund 


this year and hope that we may do as 
well next year. Twenty cents of the 
scholarship dollar goes into the scholar- 
ship fund. This twenty cents must be 
invested and only the proceeds from 
the investment plus the Balfour Royalty 
and income from the sale of songbooks 
can be used for scholarships. You can see 
that this amount does not increase the 
number of scholarships very rapidly. 


THE PERMANENT FUND 


Article X, Section 4 of the Constitu- 
tion reads, “One-fourth of the initiation 
fees, annual dues and life membership 
dues received shall be set aside for the 
Permanent Fund until the Fund is equal 
to the annual income of the organization. 
When the Permanent Fund equals the 
annual income of the organization, the 
Executive Board may reduce or discon- 
tinue further allocation to the Fund.” 
At the end of June 1958, we had a cash 
balance of $9,399.53 and government 
bonds totaling $31,000.00 in the Fund. 
Some may ask why we need to continue 
to build this amount since we now have 
our debt-free headquarters building for 
which this fund was originally estab- 
lished. At the rate the membership is 
growing, it will be necessary within the 
near future to complete and equip addi- 
tional office space in order to take care 
of the added work which the increase 
demands. Replacements in office equip- 
ment and periodic repairs and interior 
decoration will be needed. So, it is most 
important that the reserve in the Per- 
manent Fund be permitted to accumulate 
to a substantial amount. 


THE EDUCATORS AWARD FUND 


The Educators Award Fund was estab- 
lished for the purpose of stimulating 
women to do educational research and 
writing. Every two years an award of 
$1,000.00 is given to a woman whose 
book, in the opinion of the judges, is 
chosen as the outstanding contribution 
to education during the biennium. Vari- 
ous means have been used to provide 
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the foundation for this Fund. At this 
time, more than $23,000.00 in govern- 
ment bonds constitute the reserve. The 
interest from this amount is ample for 
the income needed for the award. 


THE BUILDING FUND 


The Building Fund, which has really 
become “The Furnishings Fund,” is still 
very much in existence. Contributions 
continue to be received. Some of them 
are ear-marked for special gifts while 
other donors are willing for their con- 
tribution to purchase or help purchase 
items that aré needed most. The Fund 
will be carried as long as contributions 
come in and until the articles so desig- 
nated can be purchased. There is a 
balance of $3,959.43 in the Fund at the 
present time. All of this amount is ear- 
marked for special gifts. 


THE EMERGENCY FUND 


The Emergency Fund was established 
and is maintained to help our own mem- 


bers who have been the unfortunate vic- 
tims of some disaster. Contributions 
have been made at conventions and 
regional meetings. During the past year 
we have been called on to help in only 
two instances. We were glad to be able 
to send a small contribution to those 
members; we wish it could have been 
much larger. 

I would like to close this report with 
an expression of sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation to the Society for bestowing 
upon me the honor of serving as your 
treasurer. It is indeed a rare privilege 
and never a day passes that | am not 
reminded many times of the tremendous 
responsibility that accompanies the honor. 

Please be assured that I shall ever strive 
to fulfill my obligations to the very best 
of my ability and to serve as faithfully 
and efficiently as my predecessors, Ray 
King and Berneta Minkwitz. 


Guiapys E. JoHNsON 
International Treasurer 
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Report of the International Editor 
1957-1958 


The first year in a new position must, 
of necessity, be a year of exploring 
possibilities, making decisions, building 
philosophies, developing procedures and 
setting up lines of communication. The 
International Editor has been concerned 
with all these activities this year. 

Foremost among decisions to be made 
immediately after July 1, 1957, was that 
regarding the proposed change of printer 
for the Bulletin and the News. This 
proposal was based upon the conviction 
that for greater convenience and economy 
the international publications should be 
printed in Austin, Texas, if comparable 
prices could be secured from a reputable 
firm with long experience in similar work. 
At the meeting of the Committee on 
Publications in Austin on July 12-18, 
1957, after discussion of all the factors 
involved, this proposal was approved 
unanimously. 

Estimates based upon the issues of 
both publications for 1956-1957 had been 
secured from four printing firms by the 
Executive Secretary. Each printer’s esti- 
mate included prices for setting up new 
plates for the entire mailing list of over 
62,000 names and for maintaining it by 
making new plates and dropping old 
ones as drops, additions and changes 
became necessary. Also included were 
charges to be made for addressing, sort- 
ing, bundling and mailing. 

One printer had included in his esti- 
mate suggestions for a number of possible 
savings. This company agreed to set 
up the entire mailing list of over 62,000 
new address plates for a flat charge of 
$1,000. This rate, compared with the 
usual charge of from 5¢ to 6%4¢ for 
each plate, would mean a worthwhile 
saving. In addition, this firm had in- 
cluded in their estimate for the printing 
of the Bulletin all charges for addressing, 


sorting, bundling and mailing, which 
usually run from $3 to $6 per thousand. 

Another suggestion for economy, made 
by the same company, concerned the 
size of the page used in the Bulletin. If 
the page size were reduced % inch in 
length—taking this space from the top 
and bottom margins only and not from 
the type page—the printers could run the 
work on a new and more efficient press. 
This would make it possible for this 
company to present a lower estimate 
for the printing. 

Taking all these factors into consid- 
eration, the Committee unanimously 
approved the recommendation of the 
Editor that the Society should sign a 
three-year contract with this firm, the 
Steck Company of Austin, Texas. The 
results of this decision can be seen in 
the financial report which follows. 


For a number of years the cost of 
postage for the News has been causing 
concern. The News, which was being 
mailed third class, cost 1¢ for each copy 
as compared with the %¢ rate for each 
Bulletin mailed out on a second class 
permit. When the present Executive 
Secretary investigated the possibility of 
securing second class privileges for the 
News also, she discovered that it could 
be mailed thus for %¢ each or $77.50 
for 62,000 copies instead of $620 for 
third class mail. The Committee unan- 
imously approved her recommendation 
that a second class mailing permit should 
be secured for the News. The savings 
which resulted from this action are shown 
in the financial report for the News, 
which follows. 

The charge of $1,000 for setting up 
the new mailing plates and the entire 
cost of making the postal card check of 
the correctness of addresses has been 
borne from the savings made possible 
by the changes described above. 
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Eight articles based upon the program 
focus for the year appeared in the four 
issues of the Bulletin. The Committee 
on Publications assisted the Editor in 
planning these and suggested possible 
authors. To aid in the constant search 
for well-qualified writers, members of 
the Committee agreed to read state papers 
from assigned Regions during the year, 
watching for mention of persons who 
should be considered as_ possibilities. 
Each state editor was asked to place the 
name and address of the proper Com- 
mittee member on the mailing list for 
the state paper. 

Members of the Committee on Pub- 
lications have acted as the eyes and the 
ears of the Editor this year. Not only 
have they called her attention to mem- 
bers who have had unusually interesting 
experiences or have made worthwhile 
studies and should be considered for 
articles; they have also served as a sound- 
ing board for her ideas and have kept 
her in touch with the interests and view- 
points of members. In similar ways the 
state chairmen of publications have been 
of assistance. They have suggested names 
of writers, have sent in ideas for articles, 
have submitted manuscripts from their 
states for consideration and have written 
encouraging comments on the reactions 
of their members to various articles in 
the Bulletin. 

During April the Editor prepared a 
mimeographed pamphlet for Regional 
Directors, the Guide for Planning Re- 
gional Conferences. Questionnaires were 
sent to all present and immediate past 
Directors to discover the techniques they 
found to be most successful and the sug- 
gestions they felt should be passed on 
to new Directors. The 17-page guide is 
based upon their experience. 

Correspondence in regard to articles 
for the Bulletin and the News; editing 
of manuscripts; re-typing when necessary; 
planning of lay-outs; consulting with 
artists about cover designs and. illustra- 
tions; trimming, cutting and re-writing 
items to make the best possible use of 
space in the News-—all this takes time. 


In addition the Editor has tried to be 
of assistance to state editors and chair- 
men of publications. There is much 
more that can be done in this field next 
year as the editor’s work begins to fall 
into a definite and rather regular pattern. 
Much that needed to be done this year 
will not need to be done again; there 
should be more time for doing the real 
and important work of the editor in the 
year ahead. 

One of the finest services the Society 
can perform will be the discovery and 
publication of scholarly, stimulating 
studies written by members. Many dis- 
tinguished women have written splendid 
theses and/or dissertations or have done 
research on subjects of tremendous inter- 
est that can have great impact upon edu- 
cation if they can be published. What 
better service can The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society perform—in addition to 
the fine scholarships being given for 
graduate study—than to select from manu- 
scripts submitted for consideration one 
or more to be recommended for publica- 
tion in monograph or book form each 
biennium? While this idea has been 
presented in previous reports of the 
Executive Secretary, the pressure of 
heavy duties has prevented its being 
carried out. The Committee on Publica- 
tions should develop this year procedures 
for obtaining, studying and evaluating 
manuscripts and for recommending to 
the International Executive Board at the 
next International Convention the publi- 
cation of those that seem valuable. 

This has been a year of many chal- 
lenges and many satisfactions., Numerous 
letters of commendation for the Bulletin 
and the News from both members and 
non-members encourage the Editor to 
believe that her work has been worth- 
while for it certainly has been well 
received. Several superintendents and 


_assistant superintendents have ordered 


enough extra copies of the Bulletin to 
place one in each of their school build- 
ings. Requests for reprints of single 
articles have come in, but these are quite 
expensive unless they can be ordered in 
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quantities of 1,000 or more. The Pea- 
body College for Teachers requested a 
subscription and a file of as many back 
copies as could be supplied. 

Much remains to be done as the work 


of the International Editor expands to 
serve the growing needs of the Society. 
It is her sincere desire that she shall truly 
merit your commendation and the con- 
fidence you have shown in her. 


HELEN E. HinsHaw 
International Editor 


BULLETIN 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Issue Numbet Number of Cost 
Mailed Pages 
1955-1956 
aac Se SCS Soe ae i ea: 55,052 80 $ 8,969.28 
Mo wn kcc'ng dh coe coe 55,458 64 7,108.07 
SE Se ery ee eee 56,726 64 7,202.43 
Geeta: ce. orecares: ck tess 57,122 64 7,305.55 
les SR a i, ie PR a 224,358 $30,585.33 
1956-1957 TOs 
nS. or, gS ees SRS 58,324 84 10,277.46 
MS tee ee: obit oe el 59,301 64 7,966.44 
oI LY sah ace vdieo i a tin Oe 60,297 64 8,202.85 
Riel I ISS Sy aia ers Oa 60,297 64 8,005.90 
Sk. OS. ee ee 238,219 $34,452.65 
STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Issue poy ie of — Postage Cost 
1957-1958 

Se 61,471 64 $ 6,897.99 $215.59 $ 7,113.58 
Winter ..... 62,826 64 6,991.43 231.80 7,223.23 
Spring ...... 64,009 64 6,993.42 225.39 7,218.81 
Summer .... 64,729 64 7,075.08 226.41 7,301.49 
Totals . .253,035 $27,957.92 $899.19 $28,857.11 
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NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Month 


1955-1956 
September 
October .. 


October . 


1957-1958 
September 
October . 


Number Copies 
Mailed Out 


eee 55,764 
cAcctnart 55,052 
eee 56,170 
Saath oes 56,545 


acacia 53,896 
RAN Aiea 57,019 





ESM cree 61,471 
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NEWS 
Pi ae g Postage Total 
$ 989.63 $ 535.00 $ 1,524.63 
1,599.56 535.00 2,134.56 
958.16 550.00 1,508.16 
966.29 550.00 1,516.29 
989.32 550.00 1,539.32 
975.84 560.00 1,535.84 
882.73 560.00 1,392.73 
976.76 565.00 1,541.76 
$8,434.69 $4,405.00 $12,839.69 
$ 992.27 $ 580.00 $ 1,572.27 
995.59 580.00 1,575.59 
1,007.27 580.00 1,013.07 
1,014.00 600.00 1,614.00 
1,016.07 600.00 1,616.07 
1,051.97 600.00 1,651.97 
1,019.24 600.00 1,619.24 
1,025.72 600.00 1,625.72 
$8,122.13 $4,740.00 $12,287.93 
STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
$1,016.13 $ 97.26 $1,113.39 
1,016.16 98.10 1,114.26 
1,025.40 98.96 1,124.36 
1,029.30 92.47 1,121.77 
1,056.54 99.70 1,156.24 
1,069.32 100.62 1,169.94 
1,075.80 101.13 1,176.93 
1,081.80 101.37 1,183.17 
$8,370.45 $789.61 $9,160.00 
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MAINTAINING MAILING LIST 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Number of Pl. r 
Month jase pee Chesnes Cost 

1955-1956 
REESE cape a eh tee, AP Repel Map? 208 $ 37.75 
| Ec ncon ene nr eet ene ada hers bd 673 43.75 
MIEN hos acoarcarc's sets ay Ce eae seis hte 566 85.75 
MINE Sco acdsee Orn a So wae elena ee 2,068 144.00 
| MEN ASE eee mierenee 22 BE be oto by lx, 972 112.00 
ee 6 SOOM eee 2,228 227.25 
Rs Srceat ED mee sr attiaa wa AREA 876 85.25 
es gin Oot hacen onic tere 1,669 160.75 

9,260 $ 846.50 
1956-1957 
8 ee ee ee 100 $ 221.50 
RD cs a SESE 0-7 110 25.75 
NE oo. onw5ss cate obits ware ac Re 1,001 90.75 
NINN gars acavcs eter sms sieves ann ee oe 1,233 97.50 
7 Pee, st Sod ie 2,551 106.75 
I 55 cc cos See te nis RAS a See OO Sa 947 428.00 
DG. oe Suiccc teen tot onus tien HE Bea 1,123 134.00 
on ES pe PEE Ar ieee 1,349 186.75 
EE 2s) ee 2 Se See 878 139.00 

9,292 $1,430.00 


STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Makin Droppin 
Proll New Plates Old Plates Cost 
(@ 5¢) (@ 1%?) 
RMR 2255 acoi8 sa. tyias enstie 0.04016 enw waa 728 720 $ 47.20 
ee ee nee ae ee 2,469 1,905 152.05 
a RA en eee 1,716 963 100.25 
NE 5 aco wei segxtwg gpgee cdos wieeaisaeee 1,592 939 93.69 
ee ee 1,486 950 87.66 
NR I SPS EES Pr ee a io 964 664 58.17 
ll ccichas EP On 862 579 51.79 








9,817 6,720 $590.81 

















The 1959 Balfour Blue Book 


A completely new catalog present- 
ing in color a special selection of 
fine gifts, and beautiful rings. 
Gifts shown are suitable for birth- 
day gifts, pledge gifts, and Christ- 
mas remembrances as well as for 
your own personal enjoyment. 
Write for FREE Copy 


INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 


Large size key, 10K gold... .$5.00 
Large size key, 1/10 10K 
ee 3.50 


Small size key, 10K gold.... 4.00 
Small size key, 1/10 10K 


Ce 275 
Additional price for pin and 
safety catch 

On large size key, 10K or 
gold plated............... 1.00 
On small size key, 10K or 
gold plated............... 15 
Official 10K gold ring....... 8.50 
Official 14K gold ring....... 10.75 
Chapter President bar pin, 
 ** eT 9.25 
1/10 10K single rolled wa” 
eS ee eee 


Founder's badge, 10K gold. . ; 00 
1/10 10K single rolled gold 
MR eos, Stick die en 5.00 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax 
and any state tax to prices listed. 


Official Jeweler to 
The DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Society 


Lo Bat OtUE ComPpANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








é COAT-OF-ARMS 
SA4ALL 








CHAPTER PRESIDENT BAR PIN 





REGULATIONS 


Orders for official insignia must be 
sent on official permit cards signed 
by the International President. 
Write to 416 West 12th Street, 
Austin, Texas for permit cards. 








L. G. Balfour Co. date 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Please send: 
1 1959 Blue Book 
(0 Badge Price List 
(0 Ceramic Flyer 
CO Paper Napkin Flyer 
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